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"ME FTALIAN OPERAIN PARIS. vas 
ol (Frome Gorapemlettd 
Bon several. weeks the attention of the Parisians has heen 
divided among the President of, the Republic, General 
Chadgatnier, and Mr. Lumley, the present director of the 
Italian Opera.ia ‘Paris. The President's message, on. the 
opening of the chamber, the expected stormy, debate on the 
teen reviews, the distribution of champagne to the troops, the 
unconstitutional cry of ‘‘ vive ’Empereur” proceeding from 
the ranks, and thé opening of the Italian Qpera, under. the 
of the celebrated English director, have been, the 
constant: topics of discussion, and with that facility so peculiar 
to the French people, there has been an incessant and alternate 
ran from harmony to discord, The most, agreeable problem, 
however, has been solved, namely, the assembling, withia the 
walls: of the Selle Veniadowr, an aristocratic audience, such as 
indays, gone bye. This has been effected hy; Mr. Lumley, 
mhose name has acted as a talisman when it was positively 
aicertained that he. was really the director of the /taliens ; 
all , misgivings) respecting the ,management. gave way to 
confidence ;, he, was dJooked on, as Chomme de l'occasion, 
and joyfully. accepted. | What o ,happy thing it would be for 
France if the Pasisians could but agree. in their choice of a 
man to-direetthe helm of state. Mr. Lumley must. be grati- 
fied with the feeling evinced towards, him, and the confi nce 
placed in his experience. At an early hour the carriages were 
in motion, and by a quarter to eight. the line was extended 
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hood stared with sinasddisedt, and, doubtless, the Republic, i in 
their eyes, seemed to be gota new aspect. - It would 
be superfluous'to give a musical analysis of the Sonnambula, so 
well known to all your readers, and so universally admired ; 
nor is it to describe Madame Sontag’s Amina, fur 
ther than that shé was'in excellent voice, and'as charming as 
ever; but, as it’ was her first appearance on the Italian 
stage; in Paris, ° sitice she left it to become Countess of 
Rossi, there was evidently a gteat desire to hear and see 
her. ‘ Many, who*thad- already had’ that pleasure in 
London, announced’ ‘te’ the Parisians that Time, who 
* thins the flowing" trifr,” ae otherwise conspicuously leaves 
traces” of his passage, had been either exesedingly gallant to 
the prima donna, or must have been Jaid up for sortie years 
unable to attend to. his: out daties; apd ‘that, as a necessary 
patag had reaped ‘the benefit of his 
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when’ a ‘sing in’ unieda,: P quite-o 
furore that is, a Ahe audience'of the Tealian Opera, 
than which it would ‘be: ‘searvely possible to find:a eolder, or 
at any rate one léss audibly and ‘visibly: demonstrative of its 
emotions. ‘The charming cantabile in the ‘third ‘act ‘was 
beautifully rendered by Madame Sontag; but her pianisms, 
which have been so much admired in London, and which are 
evidently ‘eopied from: Jenay Lind, did’ not: prodaee the 
effeet expected. Tam inclined to’ think it was generally supposed 
the fair artist’ was eco her powers for the’ cabaletta. 
At the close ‘of the ‘opera the curtain: rose, and) Madame 
Sontag, accompanied by Calzolari, who was much admired, 
came forward to receive the bouquets and acknowledge the 
plaudits of the audience; one of the niost ‘crowded and brilliant 
ever congregated within-the wallsof. the theatre. “On leaving 
the theatre I was much struck with the animated. scene: 
At the foot’of ‘the stairease;/as in ‘days gone by, there was an 
imposing group of domesties; with powderéd wigs and gold- 
headed canes, straining their eyes to catch a glimpse of their 
masters and mistresses, \and’ unconsciously giving..the lie to 
those preposterous words in large letters over : ‘their. heads, 
“Liberté, Equalité, Fraternite.” On ‘a former oceasion how 
different the scene }.A few hackney coaches at ithe door—a 
general ‘rush’ for a Boulevard omnibus—and about a dozen 
servants in: rusty: black. waiting, if it. happened to be a wet 
t, with: cloaks, imbrellas, and a stock of American shoes: 
The 9th of November, 1850, however, has béen &’memorable 
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one for the Parisians, who’ seem Chatmed with ‘their new 
director, while Mr. Lumley himself has every reason to be 
pleased. Thus, mutual confidence existing, neither will be 


disappointed. 


P.S. I should have said that the Rodolpho and the Lisa 
were both failures, | ;' 





THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 

A yew symphony by Herr Tanbert was introduged on 
Saturday night. Herr Taubert is music-director of the Grand 
Gpera at Berlin, and favourably known as a composer of 
pianoforte music. His symphony, three movements only of 
which were performed, the scherze being omitted, is not re- 
markable for invention. Although evidently the work of a 
clever musician, the absence of melody deprives it of interest, 
while the ingenious manner in which it is instrumented for the 
orchestra does not help to eonceal a singular poverty of ideas. 
The andante is the best movement ; here the subject is better 
defined than in the allegro and finale, which are, some few 
points excepted, extremely vague and unsatisfactory. Herr 
Taubert’s symphony received every justice from the band 
under the direction of Mr. Balfe, who took the utmost pains 
to give it the best chances of success. Its reception, however, 
was cold, and it made no impression. Mendelssohn’s fairy 
oyerture to Melusing, on the other hand, a work of great 
beauty and imagination, was performed in a style which indi- 
cated thatit had by no means been carefully rehearsed, All 
the first part, for the wind instruments, was coarsely and un- 
steadily played. .The utmost delieaey of light and shade is 
demanded in the exégutien of this. work, which is distinguished 
by infinite variety of colouring in the orchestral details. The 
Berlin chorus gave one of Conradin Kreutzer’s sacred pieces 
with the utmost effect, and on being encored substituted 
a part-song of Mendelssohn, full of character and beauty. 
In the seeond part they gained.a double. encore, “ The last 
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Rose of Summer” being followed, im rotation, by ‘‘ God. 


save the Queen” and “ Rule Britannia,” which were uproat- 
iously received by the andience, A new hunting chorus by Mr, 
Balfe, with accompaniments chiefly for brass instruments, was 
not so nicely rendered as was desirable, and thus did not pro- 
duce the effect anticipated.. It is, nevertheless, a work of 
considerable spirit and character, although the instrumentation 
is too loud for a vocal composition. The English choristers, 
moreover, were not found palatable after the more finished 
execution of their German rivals, and an encore, attempted in 
favour of the work by a large number of the-audience, was 
violently opposed by the rest, the last part alone being ‘re- 
peated, and that under the disadvantage of a noisy conflict of 
‘‘ ayes” and “ noes,” mingled with still more decided evidences 
ef opposition. We trust, however, to have am opportunity of 
hearing Mr. Balfe’s new work under less unfavourable circum- 
stances. . ait 

‘ Miss Goddard: and M. Sainton performed a duet.on themes 
in the Huguenots for piang and violin, the joint production of 
Thalberg and De Beriot. The eomposition was by no means 
inviting, but the performance of the little English pianist and 
great French violinist was excellent, and gained what it 
deserved—the heartiest applause. Miss Goddard also gave 


AF Phalberg’d Tarantella with surprising fire and neatness, and 


fi 


was applauded unanimously. The playing of’this highly 
talented young, pianist is.one of the most attractive features of 
the concerts, although her choice of music is not always un- 
exceptionable. ‘Mdille. Angri sang “ In questa semplice,” from 
Donizetti's Befly, with the utmost spirit and animation, and 
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Labitzky’s dance music were exceedingly well played under 
the direction of the composer, one of which was wn 
‘* Victoria.” .They were by. no mea ssanal . of, hi 
previous works, which in Mua way pete i a deserve fiz 
high reputation.» Mra: A. Newton. pein Hoa A ng 
the vocalists. The other overtures were Rogsini's Siege de 
Corinthe and Herold’s Pré aux Clercs. Both were rendered 
in ‘a highly efficient manner, the first especially, which was 
enlevg by the band with extraordinary, vigour, and vehemently 
applauded.. There was a very good house, the promenade 
being completely filled and the boxes well attentled. 

The concert on Wednesday, night was distinguished by the 
first performance of Herr Labitzky’s new composition, ‘‘ The 
Great Quadrille of all Nations,” which has been, for some 
time announced in the bills. Herr Labitzky was supplied 
with extra vocal and instrumental resources on the occasion, 
In addition to the ordinary band, those of the lst Life Guards, 
Grenadier Guards, Seots Fusilier Guards, and a corp of 
“ British military side drums,” besides the Berlin Chape 
Royal chorus and the ordinary English chorus, were presse 
into the service, With such means Herr Labitzky could 
hardly fail. to make a great noise with his quadrille, and in 
this respect he has succeeded to admiration. In the first 
figure he has given a new, version of ** Rule Britannia ;” in 
the second, the “ Russian Hymn” forms the basis of a flute 
variation executed by Mr. Richardson; in the third, the 
“ Austrian Hymn” plays the same part in favour of M. 
Arban, on the cornet a pistons; im the fourth, “ Vive Henri 
Quatre,” and “ Yankee Doodle,” are presented in forced eoini- 
panionship, MM, Arban, Barret, and Remusat, being’ respec- 
tively supplied with variations for cornet, obge, and piccolo ; 
in the fifth, or “ grand finale,” all these several ts, with 
“ Auld lang syne,” “ St. Pattick’s Day,” and ‘* God save the 
Queen,” are supposed to be heard in concert. We cannot 
accord to Herr Labitzky the distinction” of having exercised 
any particilar display-of ingenuity’ in® the ‘mandgement of 
these abundant and diversified materials. His quadrille is 
heavy and devoid of character. He has failed to seize the 
spirit of the national melodies imtrusted to his management ; 
nor has he succeeded in imparting any strong contrast or _ 
pleasing variety of colour to the orchestral arrangement, which, 
though exceedingly boisterous, is neither brilliant nor effective. 
The addition of a brass band ‘in ‘the. gallers, and a cohort of 
instruments under the stage, is a vulgar expedient: whicli 
nothing but striking novelty of treatment can extenuate, 
Here, however, Herr Labitsky has missed his ‘mark, while 
in the employment of the two’ choruses he has exhibited 
equal poverty of contrivance. In the “grand finale,” the 
best opportunity for exercising the musician’s art, Herr 
Labitzky has shown himself strangely destitute of invention, 
having done nothing more than present’ the various’ themes 
in fragments, with alternate responses for ‘the band in the 
gallery, the band under the stage,’ and thé double: chorus; 
and when two or more of the aits aré intended to be heard in 
combination it is very difficult to’teeognise them atall. Jn 
short, it cannot be denied’ that the “ Great Quadrille for all 
Nations” is but a feeble imitatiou of a model not easy to copy 
without runuing into the extreme of caricature. The per- 
formance, however, under Herr Labitzky’s own direction was 
highly satisfactory, and the applause at the end was so ups 
roarioas that in spite of some hisses the latter part:of the 
quadrille was repeated. Herr Lobitzky was then summoned 


, to reappear, and honoured with au ovation io due form. 
Independent of ‘the “monumental: production” we have 
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endeavoured to describe, the. concert was excellent. Beet- 
hoven’s magnificent Ci minor symphouy, Weber's brilliant 
overture to Euryanthe, and the fantastical and poetical) Mid- 
summer Night's. Dream, of, Mendelasohn—all : played. with 


admirable effect. upon. the steady and energetic guidance of 


Mr. Balfe—made a rich feast of orchestral music.’ while the 
animated singing of Mdlle. Angri, who was vociferously encored 
in the cayatina from Beély, and. the.,performances..of. the 
Berlin. chorus, gaye strength and efficiency to the vecal de- 
partment.. We must suggest, however, to this able body of 
singets, that the double quartet ‘from Elijah (“ And he shall 
give his angels”) should be taken nearly twice as fast.as they 
sang it on Wednesday night, since, dragged in'such a manner, 
it loses its character. One of the instrumental features of the 
evening was a duet for violin and violoncello (by Kummer 
and Schubert), which, although as a composition very un- 
interesting, as a specimen of perfect execution, in the, hands 
of those accomplished performers, Herr Molique and Signor 
Piatti, could scarcely be surpassed, Miss Goddard also must 
be praised for the light and graceful manner. in which she 
played the ‘‘ Invitation a la Valse,” one of the most elegant 
and fanciful of Weber's contributions to the pianoforte. Mr. 
Balfe’s new * Hunting Chorus” improves upon acquaintance ; 
it was much better executed on this occasion, and consequently 
much ‘better appreciated, Besides possessing a natural and 
spontaneous flow of mélody, it, is skilfuily written for the 
voices, ‘and ‘marked by vigour of character no less than by 
effective contrasts of rhythm and measure. It. was. loudly 
and deservedly applauded, The house was crowded in every 
part. 
Last night, Macfarren’s long expected serenata, called The 
Sleeper Awakened, was broight. outwith entire success. A 


full account of this interesting performance will appear in our 
next, 





M, JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 

Oor account of M. Jullien’s opening night was unavoidably 
brief. While the spirited maestro was directing the perform- 
ance of his renowned “ Army Quadrille,” we ourselves were 
going to press, which precluded the possibility of our noticing 
the second part of the Concert. Let us now, make amends 
the best. way we may. The press,,as well as the public, have 
given their old favourite a hearty reception. It was augured 
that Jullien must perforce succumb’to the formidable opposi- 
tion set up by a society of enterprising amateurs panting for 
distiniction at the aristocratic theatre in the Haymarket. 

Jullien’s resources, and Jullien’s indomitable energy, how- 
ever, have given the lie to their foreboding, What the viva- 
cious Balfe did for Mr. Lumley in a similar predicament, 
Jullien-has done for himself. Stript in a great measure of his 
ancient orchestra, he has surrounded himself with a modern 
one, delved from a mine of his own discovery. “ ‘Baumann 
is gone!” said the ravens. “What will Jullien do without 
Baumann?” Jullien appears; and Jo! the deep tones of 
Winterbottom fall on their astonished ears! /‘ Barret has 
left him,” croaked the crows. . Jullien without, Barret is) no- 
where! But Jullien appears; and is, indeed, nowhere; but 
his nowhere is.as the nowhere of Barnum with Jenny Lind ; 
forhath he not’ Lavigne? “ He has not got Jarrett,” screamed 
the ‘serenaders ; biit lo! on the first night Jullien stands forth, 
and Jarrett is blowing mellifiuously at the north east corner of 
his baton, in tones that rival the west,wind in.sweetness, 
“Jullien has lost, etcetera,” vociferated the vultures; but lo! 





plied cum multis aliis. But, to kick’ aside trope, Jullien has 
gathered together an orchestra which unanimous. opinion has 
pronounced equal, if not superior, to that of last year. In, 
order that our. words. may receive substantial support from 
other competent authorities, let us cite the opinion of our able’ 
contemporary: the Morning Herald. 


It seems that this orchestra has experienced but slight changes by the, 
employment given to good instrumentalists elsewhere: He has lost but 
three of his principale, ang. the places of. these artists are filled by,M. 
Delavigne, the oBd¢ist ;* Mr. Winterbottom, the bassoon player; and M.. 
Demunck, the celebrated ‘violoncellist; hesides M. Dortu and M. Vogel, 
said to be’ performers’ on the ophicleide and viola of eminence on the 
Continent. The gross number of the band consists of one hundred and- 
ten artists, including in‘ its ranks many of the best orchestral players in 
the world, and fully capable of doing the most complete and esthetic 
justice to any compositions, whatever their class or import. The theo- 
retical views of the directors of the’ National Concerts will, probably, 
stimulate M. Jullien to. construct his future schemes upon much the; 
same principles. We have stated that he has already done so to a con- 
‘siderable extent ;° but he will, doubtleas, ‘reeeivé a fresh Stimulus by 
antagonism, and between the two undertakings much good must ine- 
vitably accrue to art. : ; 


The Daily News, a great and competent musical authority, 
speaks even in more decided terms of the improvement of the 
orchestra. 


The orchestra is made up of nearly the same performers as Jast year ; 
but, taken collectively, it is certainly mach dmproved, owing, no doubt, 
to many of its members having been Jong accustomed to play together’ 
under Jullien’s direction, and to the pains hehas evidently taken to bring: 
the whole'to a state of discipline; for he is an able chef d’orchestre, and 
knows how to drill his band, as well as conduct its public performances. 
With all its. former strength,-if has gained smootliness and delicacy, 
attention to light and shade, and the great desidératum in large orchestras 
—the power of playing pianos in the accompaniment of a solo: 

“Read ‘also. the opfiion of the intelligent. writer in the 
Morning Chronicle :— “3° ' 

With the exception of three ‘principal and éleven other instramen- 
talists, M. Jullien’s orchestra consisfs of ‘the same members as last year. 
The places of those principals'who have left have been supplied by M. 
Delavigne: (oboe), ‘from the Conservatoire de Musique, at Paris; Mr. A. 
Winterbotton (bassoon); M. Dortu (ophicleide), from the Grand Opera, 
Paris ;.M. ‘Demunck (violoncello), from the Constrvatoite of Brussels ; 
M. Vogel (viola), from the Chapelle Royale ‘of Brussels, &c.; and the 
void left by others has been filled by performers of continental eminence.” 
Altogether, M. Jullien’s orchestra consists of one hundred and ten per- 
formers, This array of instrumentalists will be reinforced by the,Corps_ 
de Tambours of the 2nd Legioh of Gardes Nationales de Paris, whose 
services will be specially required for the performance of a néw grand 
quadrilie by'Jullien, to “be ‘called the “Quadrille des Nations,” at the 
performance of which, also, four military bands~—the Royal Artillery, the 
2nd Life, the Coldstream, and Scotch Fusiliers--~will assist, the combined 
orchéstra humbering 207 musicians. 


But not only is Jullien strong in a department in which he 
has ever been unassailable, Jetty Treffz, the charming, 
Viennese, whom Mendelssohn. pronounced the best dieder-: 
singerin in Germany, has come back more popular than ever 
with the public, and ‘more admired than ever by the jadi- 
ciously critical. We need’ not cite all the journals that speak, 
in praise of Jetty; it will. be, enough to bring forward four. 
first-rate authorities—the Herald, ‘the Chronicle, the Daily 
News, and the Post. ‘The Herald christens Jetty Treffz ‘‘ the 
vocalist of the people.” He might have said worse—he could 
not have said better.. Read the Herald, 

Great was the pleasdré'whien Jetty Treffz emerged from the abyss be- 
hind Jullién’s chair; and great the applause which followed her clear and 
masterly execution: of Mendelssohn’s “ First Violet,”—a bagatelle, but 
how lovely4 “An encore was unavoidable, which Jetty, with a cunning 
knowledge of hef aidience, answered with the irresistible “Trab, trab.”” 
In ‘the fascinating rhythm of this Mendelssohn was forgotten, and a 
second encore ‘Was demanded; and Sy again variable, gave her legion. 
of listeners, “Home, sweet home.”-~ The same excitement prevailed in, 





he springs up, and where etcera is. wanting, his place is sup- 





| the second part when she sang Donnizetti’s “ Bay of Naples,” to which’ 
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she appended the Scotch ballad, ‘‘ Comin’ through the rye,” and another 
repétition of ‘'Trab, trab.” Jetty is truly the vocalist of the people. 
Her frank, unaffected deportment wins the heart at once, and no one 
manages a ballad with a more captivating naiveté and expression. Her 
enunciation is perfect; and although a foreigner, every word is as in- 
telligible as if spoken. 

The Chronicle confines himself toa true record of facts. 
He might haye been more flowery—he could not have been 
‘more .correct.. Read the Chronicle. 


The andante, from Beethoven’s pastoral symphony, was also beautifully 
played by the band, and then Malle. Jetty Tretfz sang a German song by 
Mendelssohn, “The first violet.” The enthusiastic promenaders, how- 
ever, required Maile. Jetty to do something more than this, and bespoke 
Kueken’s “Trab, trab,” which, last year, she popularised for us. The 
cravings of the audience were not yet satisfied, and Malle. Jetty Treffz 
had to sing “Home, sweet home,” to appease them. 


. The Daily News, ever candid, rarely enthusiastic, is candid 
and enthusiastic. Read the Daily News :— 


The only vocalist was Madille. Jetty Treffz, who was received with im- 
mense enthusiasm. She sang (in English) Mendelssohn’s pretty song, 
* The First Violet.’ This being encored, she came forward, when a 
voice called out ‘‘Trab, trab!” The call was instantly taken up by 
hundreds of voices, and instantly complied with. Jetty was again en- 
cored, and again came forward, but sang (to the still greater delight of 
the audience) the English ballad, ‘‘Sweet Home.” She sang very 
charmingly, and well deserved her flattering reception. 


The Post, whose word carries weight in high"places, and is 
respected elsewhere, outglows his contemporaries in glowing 
ae Not, however, that he ‘exceeds the*truth, Read 

Post :—" 


| | The appearance of Mdile. Jetty Treffz was the signal for most enthu- 

siastic cheering. The lady  fitst sang Mendelssohn’s pretty lied, *‘The 
First Violet,” which being rapturously encoréd, she substituted Kacken's 
popular .“ Trab, trab,” which evidently delighted the promenaders much 
more than the Mendelssohnian inspiration ;.for,on hearing the well/ 
known tune in the symphony, their ecstasy was unbounded, This rune 
was followed by another tremendous encoré, when the amiable vocalist, 
led. once more into the orchestra by the‘indefatigable chef, favoured the 
audience with, the domestic ditty, ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” which served 
to prolong their delicious excitement for some moments longer ;.a perfect 
hurricane of applause overtook her as she at length receded, covered with 
glory, down to the orchestra steps. This lady is a great favourite 
with M. Jullien’s patrons, and will, no doubt, prove a powerful source of 
attraction. 

But, while paying just homage to Jullien’s orchestra and 
Jullien’s'singing bird, Jullien’s self, of course, is not forgotten. 
A better merited tribute to the beneficial influence of his exer- 
tions.on:the musical taste of the great masses in the metro- 
polis was never paid'to a deserving artist by a sagacious critic 
than the following, which we again quote from the Morning 
Herald :— 


The promenade concerts of M. Jullien cominenced last night under 
very favourable and encouraging auspices, notwithstanding the brilliant 
rivalry at her Majesty’s Theatre. In the opening prospectus the popular 
chef d’orchestre prides himself upon having been the first to introduce 
this species of entertainment in its present costly and imposing state to 
the miscellaneous public, and with reason, for the musical records of the 
last few years bears witness to the unwearying character of his exertions, 
and the vast‘amount of rational and instructive enjoyment which he has 
provided. , Although the bulk of his programmes may have been com- 
posed of light and evanescent materials, he has not been indifferent to 
matters of a higher class, and many of the finest works ever written by 
mortal pen have been infused at judicious intervals, and listened to with 
respect, if not with absolute affection, by thousands of individuals hi- 
therto totally unfamiliar with the intellectual chefs d’ceuvre of the art. 
Whatever improvement in the national musical taste may now be exis- 
tent, it may be traced, we believe, to M. Jullien, who, under the dis- 
guisals of an amusing kind of foppery, has really exercised a beneficial 
and wholesome influence. He promises, during the month which he 
occupies the theatre, prior to the in-coming of Mr. Anderson and his 
pantomime at Christmas, to pursue precisely the, same course that he has 
hitherto done, and he deserves no diminution of ,the success which has 


In a more playful strain the same. writer apostrophises the 
active agency of the popular chef in the conduct of his 
orchestra, , 

The pedestal of Jullieu stood high in the centre; and the little man, 
his golden music-stand, and his lustrous fauteuil, formed a group of 
objects distinct from everything else. Not a vestige of the efflorescent 
pantomime of the illustrious maestro was lost ; and his energies seemed 
fuller and more impassioned than ever. His baton flew about with the 
restlessness of lightning, and his attitudes, while working up & climax, 
dallying with a diminuendo, or ehunciating a staccato, were as explana- 
tory as words, and infinitely more prompt. When he sank into his arm 
chair, you sympathised with the charming langour that natnrally super- 
vened upon exertions something more than human. It is needless to 
say that he was received with a hurricane of acelamations, and that he 
wore a waistcoat of unparagoned whiteness. °° 


As the fullest account of the opening concert appeared in 
the Times, we quote that entire, and thereby make amends 
for all deficiencies in our hurried review of last week. 


“M, Jullien commenced his annual series of musical entertainments 
at Drury Lane Theatre last night. Shortly after the doors were 
opened the theatre was crowded in every part. Iu the rations, 
remarkable as usual for taste and elegance, the. crystal curtaingand 
other glittering insignia of the masked ball were prominent, the 
whole presenting a brilliant and animated spectacle. On his ap- 
pearance in the orchestra M, Jullien was greeted with tumultuous. 
cheering, which lasted. for several minutes, and, at. length merged 
into a general cry for “ God save.,the Queen,”.., obedience .to 

his. baton,,..and, the 


the wishes of the audience M. Jullien; waved. h ‘on 
national anthem was executed by the Dan, with HERS ae 
Owing to circumstances unnecessary to, particularise, . Jullien 
must have been at some difficulty in. collecting together a. body: of 
instrumentalists of the number and competency to: which his, ns 
; He has, nevertheless, succeeded. entirely, ,his, 
ts equal, and in some: superior,|to 
that of previous seasons. ,This,was manifest.in the overture 
to Der Freischutz, which commenced the concert, was, played , 
with singular force and precision. In: the, beautiful andante, fcr, 
four horns, the first part allotted to, Mr., Jarrett, our, most finished. 
horn player, and the next. in importance to,.Mx. C, Narper, who 
only ranks second to Mr..J. Jarrett, showed. that in this material 
department the band was highly .efficient.. In the allegro 
the solo playing by MM. Lavigne and Sonnenberg spoke equally 
in favour of the oboe and clarinet. The stringed instruments.are 
numerous and powerful, the violoncellos especially.. MM. Tolbecue 
and Nadaud occupy, their old position at the head of the. first 
violins, and the tone and correct. execution of Signor Cioffi. give 
weight and efficiency to the trombones. tthe head of the double 
basses are Messrs,. Howell pnd, Exetien, than whom more able 
players are not to be found; | Koenig retains his place as 
ee a cornet-a-pistons ; while MM, Pilet, Deloffre, Collins, 
interbottom, Collinet, &c., swell out, the list of practised and 
acknowledged artists. On the whole, the band, counting upwards 
of one hundred performers, is not less effective than numerous, 
The instrumental part of the programme ‘last night was. com- 
posed, for the most part, of those popular materials in the manage- 
ment of which M. Jullien’ has no rival, a certain quickness and 
aptitude, the offspring, no doubt, of long experience in such 
matters, imparting what the French term a “chique,” which invests 
them with their peculiar attraction. Among these light and showy 
pieces, however, we observed no novelty except a valse called. 
“ Rose de Mai,” the composition of Herr Koenig, which, though 
not distinguished by any great amount of ovina is, sparkling 
and pretty. Among the works of M, Jullien himself, the “ Nepau- 
lese Quadrille,” ending with the “Grand Ghooka March,” alike 
noticeable for quaint melody and clamorous instrumentation ; the 
“ Wild Flowers,” a valse. 2 deux temps, one of the cleverest and 
most graceful of its author's productions; the “British Army 
Quadrille,” a long characteristic morceau, in which the, prepara- 
tions for a siege and its triumphant elimax are illustrated with 
unflagging vigour ; and the * Review Galop,” exceeding in obstre- 
perous energy all that preceded it—were the most conspicuous and 


have been used. 
present band being in all re 
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the most ‘applauded. The “British Army,” terminating with 
“See tle ‘Congaéring Hero comes,” by ‘the full. strength of 
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the orchestra, exerted to its utmost pitch, was accompanied :by. 
demonstrations as loud and vociferous as the music itself. After 
each of the solos for oboe, flageolet, flute, and clarionet (admirabl 
executed by MM. Lavigne, Collinet, Pratten, and Sonnenberg), 
there was a burst of applause’; and when the three military bands, 
in their regimental costume, gave a triple tongue of brass to the 
well-known martial strain, M. Jullien was at the height of his 
glory, and the crowd at the apex of contentment. After the 
quadrille, another shout was raised for the national Anthem,.and 
again another for ‘Rule Britannia,” M... Jullien immediately 
cumplying with both, while both were followed by wild and 
unruly displays of loyal sentiment. A considerable party in the 
promenade appeared desirous of getting up a more significantly 
political demonstration ; but the attempt was fallacious, and the 
cries of “ No Popery!” and “ A groan for thenew Archbishop,” 
were merely responded to by hisses. 


The reception accorded to Malle. Jetty Treffs, was of that warm 
and flattering kind, which shewed that her popularity had in no- 
wise diminished. ‘Inthe first part she sang Mendelssohn’s ballad, 
“* The last Violet ;” her touching and unaffected reading of which, 
was perfectly in character with its expressive melody, and obtained 
for her a loud and unanimous recall. -As she was about to repeat 
the song, however, there was such a boisterous demand for “ Trab, 
trab, trab,” that she was compelled to substitute that primitive and 
much admired ditty in its place. “Even then the audience would 
not allow het to depart in péace, and were not satisfied until she 
had favored'them with the’ English ballad of “ Home, sweet home,” 


prom bape simplicity. ‘Ia the second part Mdile. Jetty Treffz 


introduced ‘a Neapolitan canzonet, by Donizetti, called’ “ The bay 
of Naples,” which pleased ‘so much that she was again called upon 
for an ‘encore, with whic she instantly complied. Mr. Pratten 
then aie ‘forward ‘to ‘play’ his 8016 on the flute, but the audience 
had itot yet’ done with deny Trefiz; and he had scarcely executed 
half d dozen’ bars ‘whet he wasintérrupted by loud calls for « Trabi, 
trib; trab,” whieh the’ lady'was forced to come back into the 
orchestra ‘and sing once’ more for the pleasure of her voracious 
adinirers. While ‘fully’ Concurring in the sentiments that moved 
the audience to sd ra ey ‘arécognition of the merits of Mdlle. 
Treflz, we must exclaim ‘against’ this superabundant display of 
enthusiasm. It is really unfair to’ make a singer perform six times 
instead of twice!” Such’ a tax upoa popularity would tend almost 
to’ ‘make yal unenviable. ‘Mademoiselle’ Treffz’s voice has 
acquired additional strength and sweetness of quality since we heard 
her'last, and her varied ‘repertoire, embracing ‘no less than four 
different languages, renders her eminently serviceable in such con- 
certs as those of M. Jullien. 


The solos were ‘‘ The Exjle’s Lament,”,of Roch Albert, per- 
formed by Herr Koenig on the cornet-d-pistons, and variations on 
“Comin’ thro’ the rye,” for the flute, by Mr. Pratten. Herr 
Koenig, who preserves the fine tone and fervid expression for which 
he has lo Bean celebrated, was warmly received and his per- 
formances’ followed by an encore. Mr. Pratten has prodigious 
facility of execution, and ranks amongst the most skilful solo 
players on his instrument. The selection, the ulur one from 
Robert le Diable, was chiefly admired for solos on the oboe, 
clarionet, harp, and bassoon, by Messrs. Lavigne, Sonnenberg, 
Streaker, and Winterbottom. The last named gentleman produced 
a marked sensation. His tone, eminently soft and pure, excels no 
Jess in fulness and power, while his execution is remarkably neat 
and certain. We have rarely heard the bassoon—a very difficult 
and ungrateful instrament—more cleverly handled. “clas- 
sical” pieces were confined to the andante from Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony, and the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Symphon 
in A minor, Both were well played under the direction of M. 
Jullien, but we should have been better pleased to hear one com- 
position entire than number of fragments. We have a 
objection to the mutilation of great works, and M. Jullien shonld 
know better than to eanction so equivocal a precedent by his 
example. The “ Mendelssohn Festival,” announced for Tuesday 
next, will give him an opportunity to make amends. Meanwhile, 
his opening night was one of the most brilliant and successful we 
remember ; and, although the programme was too uniformly of a 


there’ was a spirit about the performance which caused’ evérythi 
to’pass off with éclat. £) ti ne 

The spacious refreshment room behind the orchestra,and the 
reading-room, in which the most accredited daily and weekly 
ne rs, serials, &c., from all parts of the world, are placed at 
the disposal of the visitors, continue to form ye same features in 
the general arrangements, and were constantly thronged during the 
evening. =. 

The programmes of ‘the succeeding concerts have presented 
but slight variations from that of the first night. The theatre 
has been continually crowded, and M. Jullien has wisely re- 
frained from meddling with an entertainment which has 
proved so solid an attraction. But Thursday night was an 
especial night—Mendelssohn’s night—and must be noticed at 
fall length. 

M. Jullien was the first to attempt the. popularisation of 
the highest class of. orchestral music in this'metropolis. His 
Beethoven and Mozart “ Festivals,” as he entitled them, were 
experiments considered hazardous by many, at concerts pro- 
fessedly devoted to music of a purely light description, They 
succeeded, however, so entirely that M. Jullien has found it 
expedient to make them invariable features of his short annual 
series of concerts. Out of these sprang the “ Mendelssohn 
Festival,” which was instituted shortly after the death of the 


celebrated composer in 1847, and has been continued ever 
since. Thursday night was but a repetition of former suc- 
cesses. The programme began, as usual, with the grand sym- 
phony in A minor, No. 3, and finished with the. overture, 
scherzo, interlude, and comic march—never played except at 
M. Jullien’s concerts—notturno, and wedding march from 4 
Midsumme? Night's Drea: The band, ‘of which we. spoke 
at length in our notice of the opening concert, was thoroughly 
tested by these elaborate compositions, and came out triam- 
phantly from the ordeal. The symphony went exceedingly 
well from beginning to end. .The ensemble was close and 
vigorous, and wherever variety of detail was called into re- 
quest the principal instruments were quite up to the mark. 
In the overture and scherzo the wind insrtuments were 
deliciously in tune. - Nothing’ could be more neat: and 
crisp than the opening, in which the flute, clarionet,’and 
bassoon (Messrs. Pratten, Sonnenberg, and Winterbottom) 
are so busily engaged. Every point for the oboe was given 
with excellent precision by M. Lavigne from her Majesty's 
Theatre, and the difficult flute passage at the end was 
executed to a nicety by Mr. Pratten. In the notturno Mr. 
Jarrett gave the horn solo with perfect taste, and a tone not 
to be surpassed in sweetness. Mr. Jarrett does not disdain 
to adhere to the peculiar character of an instrument which 
stands a chance of being utterly metamorphosed in the recent 
discoveries that are used to modify, though hitherto they 
have entirely failed to improve it. Besides these pieces, the 
War March of the Levites, from Athaliah, was performed with 
grand effect. The audience listened with undisturbed atten- 
tion to everything, applauded each succeeding morceau with 
increasing warmth, and encored the Wedding March, which 
brought the whole toa brilliant and pompous conclusion. 

The pianoforte piece on the occasion was quite as good as a 
novelty, so rarely is it played in-publie. In enaging M. 
Alexandre ‘Billet, M. Jullien securé@&'the® assistance of a 
gentleman whose classical bias is as noted-a9 his extensive 
research. -M. Billet did not come forward with a hack- 
neyed composition, but, with the enterprise for which he is 
distinguished, selected the rondo in E flat for pianoforte 
and orchestra, relying on the willingness and capability of 





light character to conciliate the exclusive lovers of good music, 





the audience, influenced by the name] and reputation of 
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Mendelssohn, to appreciate a work which must of necessity 
be unknown to the majority of them. ‘The rondo in E flat 
wes composed by Mendelssohn eighteen years ago, and played 
by himself at the concerts of the late Mr. Mori,:and at the 
Philharmonic. In its way, nothing more dashing, piquant, 
and original has proceéded from his pen. It consists wholly 
of one movement, a rapid allegrd; but the subjects are 
so joyous and well designed, and the orchestral details 
so full of interest, that the attention is held spell-bound to the 
last. M. Billet, whose skilful mechanism and unexceptionable 
taste we have niore than once acknowledged, played the rondo 
in his most finished and spirited manner, and the accompani- 
ments Were fendered with delicacy and precision, under the 
careful superintendence of M. Jullien. M. Billet was warmly 
and deservedly applauded. The rondo made a decided effect; 
and will bear repeating on a future occasion. 

Besides “ The Last Violet,” which Mdlle. Jetty Treffz sang 
with her accustomed feeling, and which, as usual, was loudly 
encored, she introduced the famous Volkslied, (in English, 
*«*Tis thus decreed.”) Mendelssohn composed this touching 
and characteristic melody expressly for Mdlle. Treffz, at 
Leipsic, and it was introduced by her at the Gewandhaus 
concerts with the greatest success. Nothing can be better 
than her style of singing it. While imparting the utmost 
expression of which it is capable, she avoids all excessive 
» sentiment, and adheres to the simplicity of the text—whereby 
& astrong and additional charm is obtained. It is worth noting, 
that when ‘‘The Last Violet” was encored on Thursday night, 
there was not a single voice to demand “‘ Trab, trab, trab,” as 
on other evenings—a proof that the audience at the ‘’ Men- 
delssohn Festival” is attracted by’ Méndélssohn’s name and 
exclusively concerned in Mendelssolin’s music. After the 
first part, which M. Jullien had the good taste not to mix up 
with any pieces of an inferior order, there was a miscellaneous 
selection of the usual kind, which we did not remain to hear. 
The house was completely crowded. 


Meanwhile we await with much curiosity for the new 
** Quadrille des Nations,” with .356 French drummers, on 
Monday night, since, while rendering justice to M. Jullien’s 
more delicate pretensions as a musicjan, we must not, overlook 
the fact that he is a capital hand at ereating a row, by all-sorts 
of means, indiscriminately and discriminately, where through 
he has appealed to, and obtained, the unanimous. suffrages of 
that very numerous and conspicuots ¢lass of frequenters of 
public amusements, whose physiology has. been s0 brilliantly 
enunciated by our constant, witty, and philosophical contri~ 
butor Albert Smith. God save the Queen! ; 





__THE THEATRES IN PARIS. 





be if From a Contemporary.j ~ aouth 
. Sincz the revolution of 1848 the theatres in Paris have had 
3 hard combat to preserve their equilibrium. In most in- 
stances they have fought well, and have not. been dismaved, 
although ruin stared them in the face. The last two sum- 
mers have tried their resources to the utmost, and that the 
greatest number of them are still. in vigorous action:is a proof 
gf, more than ordinary courage and/talent on thepart of the 
respective managers, . The theatres in Paris have a double mis- 
sion. On the one hand they maintain :the existence of ade- 


lightful art, .and are.the means of. support to: its. professors, 
whose numbers are;ineredible ; on the other they are influen- 
tial in distracting the:.public mind from ‘revolts and émeutes, 








and provide a considerable sum for the uses of the public 
charities.’ ‘Their utility’ is,’ therefore; as ‘unquestionable as 
their wholesome tendency, under wise direction, in promoting . 
the recreation and amtisement of the masses. To sustain them 
is the bounden duty of the Government and the press; who 
are both deeply concerned in their prosperity. It must be 
owned, however, that during their day of trouble the Govern 
ment showéd but''little zeal in behalf of the theatres, which 
the press either damaged ‘their moral weight by giving en-+ 
couragement to productions in which blasphemy and obscenity 
went hand in hand to outrage decency and subvert order, or, by 
bickerings and: partial criticisms, helped to sow dissension 
among the managers and artistes, whose oaly chance of safety 
consisted in unbroken union, A recent proceedingof the Mi- 
nister of the Interier, moreover, has inereased the difficulties of 
the theatres, by augmenting 4 tax already too burdensome as 
matters stand. The droits des pauvresin other words, the 
per centage on the monthly*receipts for the’ benefit of the 
hospitals—in the most prosperous time only “12 per cent, 
was reduced after the revolution of 1848; to less than half by 
the reigning government, anxious to keep the theatres open at 
any sacrifice; M. Baroche; however, has found oecasion to 
raise it. once more to 8 per cent. This. step has led to a 
general outery on the part ofthe theatres, ‘supported by the 
unanimous voice of the »press'and ‘the ‘verdict of ‘public 
opinion. The ‘directors have ‘obtained’ 'an ‘interview “with 
M. Barotle, who, we afe given’ to undetstand; listened With a 
favorable ear to their protest, and promised to reconsider ‘the 
affair. At the present hour, when-the theatres have just: cone 
out enfeek.ed and exhausted from a desperate struggle, any fresh. 
impost adds heavily to: their difficulties;: and» rendérs their 
position still more hopeless, That Mi*Baroche may *resvind’ 
his late ‘resolution is the ‘iniversal desire.(o'"  " aT 
- Phere are no less thati twenty theatrds open in Paris. The 
Academie Nationale de Musigqtie,° (as the Grand Opera is 
now called), the Theatre de la République, (or, Comedie 
Francaise), the Opera Comique, and the Theatre des Italiens; 
the -principals receive: from..-government a subvention ‘which 
relieves them -of ‘at Jeast one-third of their expenses; ‘The 
Odeon, or second’ Comedié Francaise, is’ also, we believe, 
assisted in a similar manner. The ‘management’ of these 
establishments depends upon thé ‘approval of the government, 
which, in case of the retiretheht of!a* director, exerts’ ‘the 
power of sanctioning or rejecting any individual who may be 
proposed as successor. These.theatres being national property, 
and deriving a great part of their means from national bounty, 
snch a regulation is only just and réasonable. «The Comedie 
Francaise is a corporate association’ of artists, who have 
nominal salaries, and receive pro rata according to the receipts. 
The director of the Academie dé Musique is M. Nestor 
Roqueplan ; of the Comedie Francaise, M. Arséné Houssaye ; 
of the Opera Comique, M.. Perrin; of the. Odéon, M: 
Altaroche; and, of the /taliens, Mr. Lumley; *who has. been 
appointed successor to Signor. Ronconi,: by ‘the decision of 
the Minister of the literior. The ‘theatres next in rank, are 
the Vaudeville; Varittes, ‘and 'Gymnase” Dramatique.' The 
kind of pieces prodiced ‘at the'two first are, evident from 
their namés—musi¢, however, forming, by law, an essential 
part of the eftertainments. At the, Gy®hnase, which is, go- 
verned by the celebrated actress Rose Chéri, who is. married 
to M. Monsigny, the director; a variety of domestic melo» 
drama is the staple: entertainment. The Theatre Montansier 
(or Palais Royal), is devoted ‘to farce ‘of the broadest kind, 


.while the Porte St.Martin, the stage of ‘the chief triainphs of 


Frederic Lemaitre, provides the lengthy five act melodrama, 






































with*its lavish spectacle and stitring incidents, to which, by 
ne way, our ancient Coburg’ bore some resemblance in its 
y i 
reaedadbot as the Varietés, though of an inferior kind ; 
and on the other hand the Aubign Comique (in spite of its 
name) emulated the Port St. Martin in prolixity and horrors. 
The Theatre National, on the site of the ancient Cirque (a 
sort of Astley’s), was opened in 1847, by M. Adolph , 
the composer, asthe Opera National, or third. lyric theatre. 
His object was professedly the encouragement of young musi- 
cians of talent, to whom the doors of the Academie and the 
Opera Comique were closed ; but, after bringing out one three- 
act opera (Gastilbelza, by M, Maillart), with considerable suc- 
cess, M: Adam restticted the repertoire to revivals of the old 
Freneh writers, combined with works of his own, which had 
elsewhere obtained but equivocal success. The consequence 
was failure;’ The Opera National was shut up, and after a 
long interval, re-opened with vaudevilles and petites comedies, 
intermingled with music by the band of one of the regiments 
of the line: The Folies Dramatiques, and the Delassemens 
Comiques (where Robert Macaire was fitst produced), forms, 
with. the Gailé, already named, a cluster of three small theatres 
all. near.to each other. . The performances consist, of. short 
farces. and comedies, of the Paul de Kock school. The 
Funambles, another minor theatté, offers a still lower enter- 
tainment of the same order, and is supported by the humble 
classes. The little theatres of the Luxembourg and Comte, 
those of ‘the Batignolles and the Montmartre, are also chiefly 
devoted’ to the amusement of the bas peuple. At the Comte 
aré to be seen harlequin’, saltimbanques, and conjurors. The 
Theatre Historique, one of the in Paris, is at present 
closed, M. Alexandre Dumas having withdrawn from the 
tanagement. Here were first produced the revolutionary 
imélo-dramas, in which M. Melingue made his reputation, one 
of which was attempted at Drury Lane Theatre, in the face 
of an opposition, but little creditable to the English actors 
and managers, who should have showed themselves above such 
petty and contemptible jealousies, Here also originated the 
popular air, “Amour pour la Patrie,” the modern Marseillaise, 
which played so conspicuous a part in the disastrous events of 
1848, from the effects of which it will take the theatres, no 
léss than the other institutions of the French capital, many a 
Pee to recover. The Historique will shortly re-open, 
under néw management, and the list of Parisian theatres in 
‘active exertion will thus be raised to 21, without including the 
ek National, in the Champs Elysées, where equestrian 
exhibitions are still in progress. 
For oll these theatres there is an especial audience, and in 
times of peace, when political convulsions are at a discount, 
they all prosper, if well conductéd. Not one of them but 
deserves a visit from the inquiring strangers, anxious to ob- 
‘serve and study the manners, customs, and peculiarities of a 
city, to whosé vast and motley population a great 
fletessity. To the foreigner, desirous of becoming acquainted 
with the Parisian theatres, two advantages present them- 
seltes—the exceeding cheapness of the prices of admission, 
and the near proximity of the houses’ to each other. From 
the Rue Lepelletier, where the Academie de Musique stands, 
to the Boulevard du Temple, where no less than six theatres, 
St with the Historique and ending with the Funam- 
bules, appedt almost in an unintérraptéd row—with a short 
excursion down the Rue Choiseul to the Jialiens, andther 
down ‘the Rue Richéliew to the Comedie ‘Francdis, and a 
third down the Rue Vivitnne to the Vaudevilleevery 
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theatre of importance in Paris, except the Odeon; which is 
on the other side of the water, near the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg, may be viewed in an hour’s stroll, the two extremities, 
the Boulevard des Italiens and the Boulevard du Temple, 
being divided by little more than a mile’s length. A stranger 
who knows nothing of the town, has only to find ont the 
Boulevards, that glittering succession of streets, the ptide of 
Paris, and the envy of other cities; in whichever direction he 
may trace his steps, hé cafihot be long without stumbling 
upon a theatre, and its pendatit café, brilliant with mirrors 
and lustres, busy with life and movement. When it is added 
that, except the Theatte des Italiens, which has its ordinary 
season from Octobér to March, all these places are open to 
the public the whole year round ; the reputation of Paris as a 
city of ont-of-doot amuséments may be readily accounted for. 
That any combination of untoward circumstances should stop 
this flow of innocent and delightful recreation is deeply to be de- 

lored; and the signs of improvement lately discernible must 

hailed with unmitigated satisfaction. 

Among the theatrical incidents most worthy attention at 
the present moment are the perfortnances of Mademoiselle 
Madeleine Brohan and Mademoiselle Rachel, on alternate 
nights, at the Comedie Francaise; the ihimitable Dejazct, 
who attracts crowds to the Vaudeville; the irresistible 
humour of Arual, in an amusing extravaganva, called Le 
Supplice de Tantale, at the Varietés, which nightly fills 
the theatre to overflow; the Prophéte, with Mademoiselle 
Viardot, and the grand ballet of the Filleule des Fees at the 
Academie de Musique; and the brilliant Vocalisation of Ma- 
demoiselle Ugalde ‘at the Opera Comique, in the sticcessful 
new opera of Le Songe d'une Nuit d’Ete, the music of which, 
bAe Ambroise Thomas, one of the cleverest of the young 

neh composers, is well worth a hearing, although the 
piece, wherein Shakspeare is made the lover, and Falstaff the 
friend, of Queen Elizabeth, is only tedéemed from absurdity 
by the adthirable acting of M. Couderc, as the “ bard of all 
time.” Mademoiselle Madeleine Brohan, sister of the talented 
Augustine Brohan, and daughter of the famous Madame 
Brohan, the Mrs, Glover of the French stage, in the last 
new comedy of the prolific Scribe (Les Contes de la 
Reinse. de Navarre) has been lavishly praised by the 
feuilletonistes, who, with M. Jules Janin at their head, strove 
to make it appear in theit first notices: that the young debu- 
tante was destined to dethrone Malle. Rachel herself. The 
triumphant reniree of that sublime tragedian, however, as 
Camille in Les Horaces, after a briliiant tournée in Austria 
and Prussia, at once arrested these exaggerated predictions, 
and, perhaps, tendered an éssential service to Mdlle. Made- 
leine Brohan” who ran the risk of being ruined at the outset 
of her career by the indisctiminate flattery of her admirers. 
This young lady has, nevertheless, infinite promise, and it is 
not too much fo say that the French stage has gained a new 
actress in her person. She is tall and handsome, with a very 
expressive physiognomy, and an ease of deportment astonish- 
ing in one who now for the first time treads the boards. She 
has plenty of fire, a strong and deep-toned voice, the entire 
management of which she had yet to acquire, dark flashing 
eyes employed to excellent purpose, and a vivacity of delivery 
which, in short epigrammatic sentences, tells with remarkable 
éffect. Her age isstated to be under eighteen, we have reason 
to believe with truth, although her frame being womanly she 
looks tnuch older on the stage. She would do well to be less 
prodigal iti the application of white and rouge, which damage 
father than enhance the cliarm of her youthful features. Some | 





vétses havé been addressed to Mademoiselle Madeleine Brohan 


























































































by Aléxandre Defai, ‘a poet, who commences with: the follow- j 


ing couplet :— 


“ Nous pouvons announcer # Ta France etonnée 
Une coquette nous est née1”" 


Why France should be astonished.at the birth of a coquette 
we leave M. Jules Janin, who cites this couplet with admira: 
tiverepithets, to explain... Mdlle. Madeleine, Brohan must, 
however,:be seen in another part than that of the Queen 
of Navarre. before she: can verify the extraordinary anti- 
cipations of her . friends.. She has shown no _ little 
talent’ in making a feeble comedy. attractive for a 
time}: it remains for her .to. proclaim. ber ability to 
appreciate and shine in one -of higher pretensions. 
Of her great promise there can be little. doubt; bat 
more, much more, must be effected-ere she can establish her 
just title to the inordinate eulogies.of the press. Meanwhile 
Mademoiselle Rachel remains, and is likely to. remain, with- 
outa peer, in spite of. M, Jules Janin, who was the first to 
acknowledge her genius, and. place her upon the pedestal 
from which, ‘with truth and commow sense against him, he is 
powetless‘to‘remdve her. 

Fhe (Prophéte is fast attaining its hundredth representation. 
Thé great success of Mademoiselle Alboni, in the part of 
Fides;‘which’ surprised none. more than, her most -ardent and 
particular admirers, gave a new interest to. Meyerbeer’s great 
work,-and sustained the fortunes.of the.Académie during the 
absence of Madame Viardot. But now that Mademoiselle 
Alboni has left Paris for the Theatte d’Orient in$Madrid, and 
Meyerbeer himself has gone to Berlin, something new is felt 
to be indispensable, and the rehearsals of Auber’s grand opera, 
in five acts, L’Enfant Prodigue, are proceeding with undimi- 
nished activity. Those who have heard the music pronounce 
it ih all respects worthy of the author of Masaniello, who, 
meanwhile, is already engaged upon another opera, expressly 
for Mademoiselle Alboni. The principal parts in the Enfant 
Prodique are allotted to. Mademoiselle Dameron, a youn 


‘soprano of the highest promise, Mademojselle Laborde, M. 


Roger and M. Massol, who returns to the Académie, after an 
absence of eight or nine years, to the satisfaction of the sub- 
scribers and the public. The opera will, in, all likelihood, be 
produced at the end of the present month, or early in Decem- 
ber. At} the Opera’ Comique, a new work by Halévy and 
Scribe, La Dame de Pigues, is in rehearsal, in which Madame 
Ugalde and M,. Condere have. principal parts. Apropos 
of Scribe, ‘it is really curious fo mark his progress 
during a single day. From- the ‘Académie, haying put 
in order an act or so of the Enfant Prodigue, he hastens 
to the Opéra Comique, and sees that all is going on 
steadily with the Dame de Piques. From the Opéra 
Comique he’ rushes precipitately to the ThéAtre Frav- 
cais, where he has a new piece in preparation, and 
again hurries thence to the Varietés, or one of the melo-dra- 
matic theatres, to overlook the details of another of his manu- 
script dramas. “How he finds time to ‘invent, and having in- 
vented to’ ¢ompose, and having composed to write out, or 
dictaté to’an amanuensis, the various works he has simultane- 
ously on hand, is sufficiently a puzzle, without taking into 
account the hours he must of necessity devote to refreshment 
and sleep: * Scribe'ne dort pas,” it is true, is a popular say- 
ing ; but it cannot be accepted literally. _ Scribe is at present 
engaged upon his 300th piece! He is certainly the most 
prodigious,-if not the most gifted, of dramatic authors. Lopez’ 
de Vega was nothing tohim, It is a fact worth noting that 


| and the pieces selected, for execution, asd. 





Scribe made his debut as a dramatic author at the Opera 





Comiqué in 1813, with eo a Goucher, ax: opera set to 
music by‘M.'Guenée, and that’ Auber made his first'essay as‘a 
composer ‘in the sanie: year, at the ‘sdme theatte, with the one. 
act opera of Le Scjour Militaire, the’ libtette by: M. Bouilly, 
Both operas were unsuccessful,’ and” both are now forgotten, 
together ‘with M. Guenée and Bouilly.': It would have been 
more satisfactory had M. Guenée' composed the musie of M: 
Bouilly’s piéce, and Auber that of Scribe’s, Had it/been so, 
one of the two'operas—we need hardly say which, might still 
have been remembered. . PONT, abd) 

An engrossing subject. of interest to the musical world of 
Paris for some time has-been the opening. of ‘the Theatre des 
Italieris, under M,'Lumley's' matiagement. “Fhe house has 
been entirely re-decorated by the enterprising lessee, who 
commenced his campaign on Saturday, La Sonnambula, 
in which Madame Sontag, Signor/G@alzolari, and Lablache, 
sustained the chief! characters. .'‘:Jiout: Pabis: serada", the 
unanimous prediction, strengthened by the good itpression at 
the general rehearsal.on, the.previous Thursday, to:‘which ‘the 
members of the press, aud-a select numberof visitors had been 


invited, was happily verified on the oveasian. °°. 





COMMEMORATION OF THE ORGANISTS OF $T, CEORGE’S 
CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 6) oy Lo 


Tus affair took place on,,,the, 1&thy,in the;, al Royal, 
and excited great interest.in.the musieal,world. The-idea,of. 
a meeting of the members of different choirs in St. George‘e.: 
Chapel, originated, we believe;with Dex Blvy, the organist ; 
Hed: inthe prar 
gramme, afford. excellent. specimens of, style: of cchurel' 
music from the days of Marbeck; in‘1550, ¢o,the present time. 
The commemoration was intended €6°be' got” up ‘withont pab- 
licity, but the extent of ‘the’ arrangémelits,i coupled with one 
or two brief announcements: in the :papezs; made. the matter 
well known in London and throughout the kingdom,’ more 
particularly to parties connected with’ metropolitan and pro- 
vincial cathedrals, _ As the day approached araangements were 
made for the accommodation of as,many of the public:as.the 
sacred edifice would hold. The. choir was set. apart for the 
Dean and Canons, their friends, and other parties admitted by 
tickets. The nave was provided “with seats, and thrown open 
to the public; but the at cé, although numerous, was by 
no means so great as'might have been anticipated... An idea 
had gone abroad that the rush would be unprecedented, and 
that the chance of a séat, or even standing room, ‘would. be 
very remote, and numbers gave. up the attempt. as. futile. 
Those who were present were amply ‘repaid for their perse- 


verance. As a grand performance of sacred music, got up 


extemporanéously, and without ‘réhearsal, the’ eervices ‘were 
remarkable, The, meetings of Gloucester, Worcester, . and 
Hereford, were suggested in.a less. imposing manner, and why 
should not this performance be the first, of a series .of musical 
festivals to be held alternately at Windsor, ‘Eondon, and 
Canterbury? At half-past., ten ‘o’elock the procession. of 
choristers was formed in,,the ,Cloisters,.and, the number of 
surplices presented a novel ay pm In addition 
tothe members of the Chapel Choir, there were lay vicars 
from her Majesty's Chapel Re ) St. James's, Westminster 


‘Abbey, Canterbury, Salisbury,..Worcester, and. Lichfield 


Cathedrals: Mr. Bowley, and.several members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, from. Exeter Hall; the organists of Glou- 
cester, Bristol; Worcester, and Rochester, ‘The ‘treble parts 
were strengthened by the choristers of ber, Majesty’s Chapel 
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Royal, with the, Rev, J... aaa a the: sphoristers, of, St: 
Andrew’s.Church, Wells-street, Long 06, forming. a choir of | 
upwards of 100.voices,... During.the morning service.the royal . 


closet’ was occupied by. several | ladies and gentlemen of, the . 
royal household, and. in.the afternoon. .by his Royal Highness | . 


Prince. Albert,, accompanied .by the Prince, of Wales and 
Princess Royal, and attended, by..Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
Alexander Gordon and Mr. Birch, The Rev. H. Butterfield, 
who officiated as,.minor. canon, “chanted the service in an 
impressive tone, and: the following dignitaries of the chapel 
attended :--The Hon.,and Very. Rev. the Dean, the Hon. and 
Rev. Lord. Wriothesley. Russell, the Hon, and Rev. H.C. 
Cust, the Hon.,and Rev,,E..Moore, the Rev. W. Canning, 
and the Rev, W...Markham., The minor canons_ in 
attendance were the Rey. C;.Packe and the Rev. J. Gore. 

The: lessons in the':mothing; were read by. the Rev. Mr. 
Markhatw and »Lord:Wriothesley Russell, and in the evening 
by the: Rev, W. Canning and Lord W. Russell ; a domestic 
calamity having prevented the first,named. canon (Mr. Mark- 
ham) from being present: at the festival after he had performed 
the morning duties. .. The awful intelligence of a sister of the 
rey. gentleman having been accidentally shot by a brother (the 
particulars o of which, we haye no send) was communicated to 
the rev. gentleman in the chap 

Dr. G. J. Elvey presidé@ @ thvorgiil. ‘The solo parts were 
eustained Bi Messrs. Turner, Knowles, Marriott, Hobbs, 
Mau tet, and Whitelionse. The chorus was 
ny fi The toltowiig | iva copy of the official pro- 


: Jeinagio 9 ‘MORNING! SERVICE. 

Chari, Venité, Humphreys; 4666)!’ Chat, Psalms xxxvili. and xxxix., 
Morthy;116002 > bors coe stews (frothy Wty: ancfent *tiarmony), Crotch. 
Tel and,] Giblons,,1620,, .Anthém, “.Hosanna to the 
Son of J avid,”* i *) oAntheny Litany and Responses, Tallis,t 1570. 





when uae dF PER: PHB) SERVICE. 

a roe MarbdeRTt 1550): Avittiom) “‘ Lord for thy tender 
De Chin bis gered seca soe Ree = “ Sing we merrily,” 

m0 ” tea nto the Lord,” Henry 

Mey have act God always. before nie.” John 

Cen — pried a, aloud," wr? i nell ‘Anthem, 


10 HW D 





nist ( the Chapel 


8 was oF; 
t + akon ahaa the. Che re was the first who 
ee a, Windsor, and was the 


his ‘* Book of 


obtained, chromgh fe Bishop of Winchester, the King's phere after 
this or st veral works against popery. 
§ Geomnint tt. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
lt Dr. st of St. aeeaee Chapel, Windsor ; and was a 
bequeathed a sum of money to 
~ corporation Paced bpp onli the body of the choir of St. George’s 
(which, remains to, this’ day) at/his own expense. A portrait of 
pr te Doctor has Peeneniee ‘to. the corporation of Windsor by 
Mr. Richard Cait, of Westminster Abbéy, and is nuw placed in the 
Town-hall;’ Dr. Child was" buriéd® in ‘St: *s Chapel, and a stone 
with bis epitaph lies at the present tiameedode to the Grgan-loft door, in 
the nosth. aisle. 
J Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, and, upon, the death of Purcell, of 
Westminster Abbey. 
** Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
Wind and Master of the Choristers of St. Gt Chapel, 


Onell Wel Master of of Pe ke Bor and Compe to the Chapel Royals 





rit,on the Lord’s Day,” 














“ * God is;qur.h Dr, Gre * 1740, em, “O -give: thanks,”" 
Dr. Boyce,¥ gan “Ant cree that nine sie be sung,” 


4G. J. Elvey, Mus. Doc. Anthem (for three choirs, to be sung ia the 


fave, without the organ), ‘‘O praise the Lord,” G. J. Elvey. 


EVENING SERVICE. ° 

Chant, Tallis: )Chant, in Fy Gibdbons.. Anthem, “0. sing wo the 
Lord,” Purcell. , 

The above programme. was strictly adhered to with: the 
exception of Dr. Elvey’s anthem, which was sung in the. choir 
instead of the nave; in consequence of the difficulty of arranging 
so many voices, Dr. Elvey’s anthem “In that day” owas 
repeated, by request, at the end of the afternoon service, The 
service ended, the whole of the choir proceeded to the Castle, 
and beneath the dining-room windows, serenaded her Majesty 
and the Royal Family with the national anthem. Her Majesty 
most graciously acknowledged this fresh proof of the affection 
of her subject:, by appearing at the window and bowing. 
Three cheers, were given for her Majesty, and thus closed a 
festival to be long remembered in Windsor. It, should be 
mentioned that the services of all the musical, gentleméen!who 
assisted in the celebration were rendered gratuitously; they 
were only too happy to fall in with the idea suagested.|by 
Dr. Elvey. The greatest order prevailed throughout thépra- 
éeedings ; a part of the Windsor police, under Superintendent 
Eager, was in attendance, but, fortunately, their active services 
were not much required. 





-@ur Serap Wook. 


We shal] be obliged to an a naigebeat vi Ve able and willing to con. 
fg Sethu so! 4 


—- 


Saget? 


| Tus Hane.—By the tae of Wales, the possession of a 
harp was one of the three things that were y to con- 
stitute a. gentleman, that isa freeman; and no person could 
pretend to that title unless he had one of those favourite 
instruments, and could play upon it. To prevent slaves from 
pretending to be gentlemen, it was expressly forbidden to 
teach or to permit them to play upon the harp; and none but 
the king, the king’s musicians, and gentlemen were. allowed 
to have harps in their possession. A gentleman’s harp was 
not liable to be seized for debt, because the want of it.would 
have degraded him from his rank, and reduced him to a slave. 
The hatp was in no less estimation among the Saxons and 
Danes; those who played upon it were declared gentlemen 
by law; their persons were esteemed inviolable, and secured 
from injuries by very severe penalties. 

Musicat Sions.— Oriental.—It is remarkable that those 
nations of the East, who have thought of representing sounds 
by signs, have understood the use of these only as means of 
expressing collections of sounds by a single sign, instead of 
separating them into their most simple elements. This 
peculiarity must be ascribed to their taste for excessiveorna- 
ment in their melodies, which would have rendered the reading 
of music extremely difficult, if they had not found means,to 
represent several sounds by a single sign, The signs which 


‘| are still in use in the Greek churches of the East are of. this 


kind ; they were invented by a monk, John a Damascutir+ 
Extracted fron —— ; by Aurelian, 
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* Organist. and Componr tothe Chapel Roya ad Org of 
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HAYMARKET: 
MACREADY'S FAREWELL PERFORMANCES. 


Tue performance of the four last nights have been Othello 
on Saturday, King Lear on Monday, Richelieu on Wednes- 
day, and Virginius on Thursday. 

Mr. Macready’s Othello is decidedly not one of his greatest 
parts, although we will not deny it abounds in numerous and 
striking beauties. The first act is, perhaps, the least satisfac- 
tory thing the actor does. The address to the senate is, we 
think, founded on a misconception. It lacks simplicity, 
** rudeness of speech”— the warrior’s rudeness” —and does not 
display that innate modesty which Shakspere makes us feel 
the Moor possesses when descanting on his own merits. Mr. 
Macready, if he would, might have reformed this mistake long 
ago, but he adheres to his original impression. There are 
many grand things in the third and fourth acts, and the entire 
of the last act is profoundly touching. 


As inthe case of Werner, Macready has made Virginius 
entirely his own, and the part will probably die with him. 
Virginius was the first play in which Macready made his 
name famous, and the character of the Roman patriot has re- 
‘mained for nearly thirty years one of his, most popular 
performances. The announcement of the tragedian in this fa- 
vourité part, for the last time, drew an immense con- 
course of people to the’ theatre '6n Thursday night. The 
pit and gallery entrances were besieged long before five 
o’clock, and hardly a seat could be obtained a few minutes 
after the doors were opened. .The performance was entirely 
worthy of the greatest days of the great artist; and, indeed, 
wé question much if he ever played the character with such 
astonishing force and exquisite delicacy. It was indeed a 
perfect display of art from first to last, and was acknow- 
ledged as such by the entire audience, who testified their 
delight by the most enthusiastic acclamations. After the 
third act a universal and continuous call was made for 
Macready, which, however, was not responded to. To many 
a looker-on it must have brought a saddening reflection to 
behold Macready bidding his last: farewell to a part with 
which. for so many years, he had so inextricably interwoven 
his ‘name, in which he had so often touched the hearts of 
thousands, and wrung'such thunders of applause. Not less 
sad was it to think what the actor himself must have’ felt when 
the last roar of the audience died away on his ears as he passed 
from the stage for ever inthe garb of the Roman father. 

PRINCESS’S, 
* It is not often that one sees a more genuine success than 
that of the new play produced on Saturday under the title of 
The Templar. There was no flagging from beginning to the 
end ; the interest rose as the piece progressed, and at the fall 
of the curtain the applause was of the sort that every habitué 
of a theatre can perceive to be perfectly genuine. 


The first act is a mere introduction. Isoline, an apparent 
peasant girl, residing in Normandy, has a secret interview 
with her lover, Bertrand, a warrior and a foundling, who 
reveals to her the unpleasant fact that he is a Templar, and 
therefore bound by a vow of celibacy. Act two takes us to 
the cottage of Isoline’s father, called Hubert, and living in 
most humble style, but really a nobleman of Languedoc, La 
Marche by name, who has maintained a disguise since the 
crusade against the Albigenses, A packet which accidentall+ 
falls into his hands reveals to him the secret that Aymer de 








la Roche, the Grand Master of the Templars, and one of 
his chief persecutors, has a living son named Bertrand, born 
before his father had taken the vow, and.] ng since supposed 
to be dead. Further Scfarmatton reveals to him that his 
daughter, has secret interviews with a Templar, and that 
this Templar is the Bertrand in question. “Roused by a 
desire for vengeance, not only for the old persecution, during 
which he lost a wife and a son, but also for the new attempt 
on his daughter, he appears in act third before the Grand 
Master, and tells him that one of the ordet has broken his 
vow. The Master doubts, but is. brought by Hubert to the 
spot where Isoline has an interview with Bertrand, and the 
latter is at once arrested. The circumstances of Bertrand’s 
condemnation by the Grand Master in Council occupy the 
fourth act. Hubert disguises himself as‘ monk to witness the 
proceedings, but is so much struck. by the magnanimity of 
Bertrand, who when _ offered life'if he will give up Isoline as 
a victim, indignantly rejects the offet, that he repents of his 
vindictiveness, and whispers into Berttatid’s ear the secret of 
his birth. In the fifth act, Isoline, whom her father would 
remove from danger, rushes to the hall of the Templars to 
save her lover's life, and to shorten ber route crosses a ruined 
bridge, generally deemed impassable. Her entreaties avail 
nothing, but the execution is interrupted by the atrival of, the 
king's troops, who bring the proclamation that the Templars’ 
order has ceased to exist. A hattle’ takes plave, in which 
Bertrand fights valiantly for his. newly-discovered father, and 
when the latter is killed he is able to ‘console himself by 
marrying Isoline, being released. from. his vow by. thé disso» 
lution of his order. pUtiocrr ae eee oo a 

The story is well'told.”’ Evety act is’ distinct in *¢harheter 
from all the rest, and curiosity ‘a8 to what will come fext'is 
constantly maintained. “The langnage is‘smooth and ¢oncise, 
and perfectly fitted to carry on the biitiness of the scene. 

In presenting the piece to °the»public the managers have 
shown the most determined spirit) It abounds with © 
tunities for making appeals to the eye, and not one of them 
has been lost. The skirmishes that take place on the stage 
are brought about with good discipline,» The hall..of the 
Templars, their dresses, shields, banners, and beards, display 
taste and research in the most minute details, and altogether 
we have a piece thoroughly well put upon the. stage, well 
dressed, well painted, well appointed, and well. organized. 


Mrs. Charles Kean, as the heroine, has a part which taxes all 
her rapid intelligence and corporeal energy. Distress, now in 
its most sentimental form, now in its most physical manifesta- 
tions, has to be representéd, and she goes through it all with un- 
wearied. cnergy, ready to appeal to the feelings by a silent look, 
or brave the perils of a terrific, pass. Mr. Kean, who plays 
the father, has a character of a more subtle description, and 
he finely depicts the struggles between stethness and affection. 
His expression of mute horror while Isoline crosses the bridge 
could not be excelled as a specimen of mute, eloquence. in 
the part of Bertrand, Mr. Belton seems to have taken quite'a 
new turn. When defying his judge he completely dropped 
that affected manner which has been Mis greatest drawback, 
and came out in a manly, earnest, and spontanedus style, his 
attitudes and general aspect. greatly heightening the effect of 
some of the best situations in the piece. ’ 


Loud acclamations followed the fall-of the curtain, and after 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean and Mr. Belton had crossed the stage, in 
answer to an universal demand, the author, Mr, Slons, was 
summoned, and bowed from his private. box, , : 
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‘Mr. C. Mathews having in a great measure recovered ‘from 
his ateident, the theatre re-opéned on Saturday. He is still 
unable to use his right hand, and in the fencing ‘scene, which 
caused his wound, -he-created great amusement by saying in 
answer to the challenge of his adversary—‘‘ No, I have had 
enough of that; stick yourself this time; Merci je sors d’en 
prendre.” It is needless to say that he was heartily greeted. 


The. pieces. produced at the commencement of the season 
were repeated on Saturday. 


The new piece of the’ White Hood, taken, we believe, from 
the libretto of Aubér’s opeta Le Chaperon Blanc, and pro- 
duced on Monday night, has for its foundation the struggles 
between the Count of Flanders and the Flemish towns, which 
stands out so prominently in the history of the middle ages. 
The young Count’ Louis de Male (Mr. G. Vining) carries off 
the servant (Miss Baker)’ of’ a druggist (Mr. Basil Baker) of 
Bruges, ‘with whom a fioble of his Court is also in love. This 
noble secretly belongs to the democratic party of the ‘‘ White 
Hoods,” which aims at the Count’s overthrow, and he impru- 
dently makes @ confident of the girl’s proper lover, the drug- 
gist’s apprentice (Mr. C. Mathews), merely because. the latter 
has accidentally on his head the-cap which is looked upon as 
the symbol of the party. “The Count assumes the disguise of 
his own mother that‘he may throw the damsel off her guard, 
but relingnishes his vicious designs. on being saved from the 
“‘ White Hood” conspirators ‘by the zeal of the apprentice. 
The mise en scene of this piece is very good, but it Jacks sub- 
stance as well as opportunity for histrionic: display, and the 
success, was but equivocal. An addition has been made to the 
company-.in thé persons of Mr. Basil Baker and Miss Baker, 
who, respectively, played the parts of the druggist and his 
servant, and promise to be of good service, 


Another novelty produced on Monday night was a short 
fairy piece, entitled the’ Romance of the Rose, slight in plot, 
but élaborate in point of decoration. A misanthropic Count 
(Mri Clifford) is encouraged in his peculiarity by a malignant 
spirit; named the King of the Thorns (Miss Julia St. George), 
who attends him as the Chevalier Le Sombre. The. evil in- 
fluence is counteracted by the Queen of-the Roses (Miss 
Kenworthy), who corrects the Count, whenever he vents: his 
ill-humour on hisservant Hans (Mr. Suter), and by showing 
him a series of tableaux convinces him that the world is 
heautifal after all. ‘These tableaus, for the sake of which the 
piece is evidently produced, consist of elegant groups, arranged 
with great regard to picturesque effect, and heightened by the 
beanty of the. young ladies composing them, Each of them 
is-an allegorical-representation of one of the four Rosicrucian 
elements, and the ‘principle of a revolving horizontal circle, 
familiat to the studio of the’ sculptor and the audience of 
poses plastiques, is applied, so that the group may be visible 
on every side, The management of these figures, which are 
supposed to be floating in the air, is exceedingly clever. They 
are not suspended by ropes, but are elevated on inflexible 
supporters, which are concealed by foliage, or other appropriate 
means. The arrangement of the figures is by Mr. Beverley, 
the admirable scene painter of the house, and is one evidence 
more of his talent in producing elaborate effects. Herr Pigall, 
a German vocalist, was introduced in the character of a 
goatherd, that he might sing a characteristic mountain-song, 
which “he accompanied on the guitar, and the remarkable use 
of his falsetto elicited a double encore. A pretty air by Mr. 
Tully; very nicely: sung by Miss St. George, received like 
honours, and the graceful dancing of Miss Rosina Wright was 





‘lan agreeable ‘addition to the pictorial méatis of attraction. 


There was great applause. at the various fableaux and at the 
termination, 
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LIVE RPOOL. 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


( From our own Correspondent. ) 

_ Tue first public performance of Mr."O: E. Horsley’s oratorio of 
David, the production of which has excited so much interest 
amongst our native musicians, took place on Tuesday evening 
last, and ‘was completely successful. As I fully expected some of 
your staff down from London, I did not prepare any report, 
thinking, naturally, that’ you would have some one present on such 
an occasion, much more able to do it justice thaw I amas I believe 
that no or tpn critic was present but Mr. Chorley, of the 
Atheneum. You must be content with the following notice from 
the Liverpool Times, which, considering the haste with which is 
was written, is a very fair, trae, and particular account of the 
oratorio and its performance :— 


“It is with feelings of more than ordinary pleasure that we this 
day notice the first performance in public of an oratorio by an 
English composer, Mr. C. E. Horsley, which was performed by the 
Philharmonic Society, at their hall, on Tuesday ovening, witl the 
most complete success. The Society deserve the praise of all 
who take an intérest in music, for the admirable manner ,in, which 
they produced Mr. Horsley’s oratorio, a work which will, we 
think, now prove to all the world that we have a talented native 
musician of whom we may justly be proud. Perhaps the most 
difficult task a composer can assign to himself is the composition 
of an oratorio, which if it can bear a comparison with the iminortal 
works of thé great German masters, shall possess great individuality 
and ovince the presence of that true genius, without which, no work 
of any pretension can ever hope to gain permanent popularity, We 
do not think that Mr. Horsley’s David can be placed onthe, same 

estal as Elijah.or the Messiah, but we foil pron in. avowing 
it ag Our decided opinion, that Mr. Horsley’s oratorio will always 
remain a standard work to which English musicians can point with 
pride. as an ¢vinence of great native musical genius. “True, 
it is written by Mr. Horsley after the model of his great master 
and friend, Mendelssohn, (and what better model could he 
follow ?) buf, at the same time, it is replete with melody, science, 
and ‘originality. The story of “ David” is one which offers fing 
scope for the genius of the musician.to illustrate by that divine art 
so beloved by the King of Israel ; but from the numerous and in- 
teresting circumstances connected with David’s career, the composer 
could not compress all the matter relative to him in the time usually 
allowed for un oratorio. Under these circumstatices, he suggests 
that his work should be considered rather an attempt to illustrate, 
by means of music, certain portions of the life of David, than as 
an intention of forming a continuous plot, 

These portions may f. thus headed :— 

Part I.—1. The rejection of Saul by the Almighty, and the 
mourning of Samuel for the same. 2. The mission of Samuel to 
anoint David, and his fulfilling thereof. 3. The battle with Goliath, 
and the rejoicing of the Israelites at the victory of David, 

Part I11.—4. The assembling of the tribes of Israel to make 
David king, and his thanksgiving to God. "5. The rising of the 
Philistines on hearing of the elevation of David to the throne. 
6. The conveying of the ark of the covenant to its appointed place 
by David. 

"The early career.of Mr. Horsley is marked by a succession of 
minor productions in comparison to the work now brought 
forward, each proving, as he progressed, the enlargement © 
a mind continually in search of improvement. The socicty ‘of 
British Musicians has been the medium through which Mr. 
Horsley’s chamber music has attracted the notice of the publie, 
and we understand we shall have the ey of hearing his 
second quartette at one of Messrs. E, \W. Thomas and Had- 
cock’s concerts. However, “ David” is undoubtedly a great work. 
The oyerture in D minor is replete with grandeur, and evinces 
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imaginative power of the highest order, and a thorough knowled 
of instrumentation, pervading most effectively the entire work. It 
is based on a chorale which appears to be a contietting ‘link, or, 
perhaps, more properly speaking, the prominent idea (tréated under 
different phases), of the work. Massiveness, spirit, vigour, energy, 
and grandeur seem to: combine in producing an effect calculated to 
impress on the audience the feeling that a work of no ordinary cha- 
racter is to follow, 

The overture is followed by a choral recitative ; and if there is 
one thing more than another that will give an idea of weight and 
massiveness, it is a choral recitative. This was remarkably well 
sung,and seemed to show at once the spirit with which the choir 
were imbued, and the evident wish to do justice to a composer 
whom they thought an honour to bis country. Next comes the 
chorus, ‘“‘ How are the mighty fallen,” in G minor, which partakes 
of the melancholy sadness expressed in the words. 

The air, “Give ear unto my prayer,” in B flat, was full of an 
imploring spirit, partaking largely of the character of the preceding 
chorus. This was the best effort of Mr. Machin, who, on the 
whole, sadly disappointed us. That he has not sufficient voice for 
so prominent a part, was painfully apparent throughout the per- 
formance, and we scarcely think him possessed of power to grasp 
and individualize such an important position as that assigned to 


him. 

The duet by Misses Birch and Williams, “The Lord pre- 
serveth,” was an exquisitely gushing flow of melody, most artisti- 
cally rendered by the fair vocalists, and it appealed to the feelings 
of the audience in so forcible a maiiner as to call for a most unani- 
mous encore. ‘The Chorus of the “ Curse against Saul,” commenc- 
ing ‘t Behold, I am against thee,” in B flat, was most impressive and 
fall of dramatic feeling, if the expression may be allowed in refe- 
rence to an oratorio, which, after aif, is only a modern térm for the 
ancient “ Sacred. Mysteries”—the earliest dramatic efforts. 

This was followed by another choral recitative, in'C minor, and 
the aria, “ The Lord ismy shepherd,” sung by Mr. Lockey with 
. the most intense feeling, and with a feryour and expression that 
won from his audience that breathless attention so much more flat- 
tering than all the applause that followed its termimation. We 
need hardly add that it was re-demanded 

The chorus, ‘‘ He scattered Israe],” followed, and then a recita- 
tive by. Miss Birch and Mr. Machin, in A. Recitatives and short 
choruses now followed each other in quick succession. 

The next piece demanding notice was the air by Miss Williams, 
“ Righteous art thou, U Lord,” in which the purity and volume of 
her voice, and the chasteness of her style, commanded the sympa- 
thies of the audience to an encoring point ; and to which point 
they were also brought by the succeeding double quartette in B 
flat, a perfect gem of part writing. 

Mr. Machin, in the recitative, * Why are ye come out ?” and the 
following air, “ I defy the armies of Israel,” gave mosi undeniable 
proof of a want of individuality. This was the more distressing as 
the ang is really one possessing an infinity of character. 

Mr. ockey, on the contrary, in the following recitative, seemed 
to identify himself with the poet, and entered fully into the spirit 
of the author, than whom we can imagine no one more delighted. 

Mr. Armstrong astonished everybody with his singing of the 
aria, “ Why comest thou down hither?” and gave rise to the re- 
mark that “a Goliath might have been found in Liverpool.” In 
the chorus and solo, “ Thou art not able,” Mr. Armstrong was 
scarcely, heard, owing to a preponderance of instrumentation, 
though we think this was the only mistake in that respect through- 
out the work. We now speak as regards the solo part. The chorus 
was peculiarly effective, the ironical tone of which has been admi- 
rably indicated by Mr. Horsley, who unites in his own person the 
two-fold character of author and composer. 

Mr. Lockey was again happy in the illustrating the composer in 
the air, * Thy servant kept his father’s sheep,” which he gave with 
all that warmth and earnestness of manner peculiar to him. 

In the duet between David and Goliath, commencing “ AmI a 
dog ¢” one of the finest production in the work, we had again 
forced on us the. unpleasant fact of Mr. Machin’s incapacity. to 
sustain the character assigned him, which was the more apparent 
from the contrast so evident between himself and Mr. Laskey: 
who entered into it with all that gusto perceptible in a “labour of 





love.” This was followéd- by a chorus ‘of Philistines, leadiag to, the 
eacnding chorus of the first part, Sng. ato. ye than which 
we know nothing more joyous, énergel Kat full pf religious 
fervour. a a Sth d, Bins eee 
“Phe Second pat'we ‘hall’ dismiss’ moré ‘briefly. “It is not so 
pleasing us the first, though there are several morceauz in it which 
evince the higliest'talent. In conséquence of its length, however, 
it appeared heavy, wnd was not a8 well performed as. the preceding. 
ortion. { 
é It commences w 


ie aren 


y 
the principals, followed ‘by an ait, “The Lord shall endure,” in 
which Miss Williams displayed the qualities of her delicious voice 
and chaste style to great advantage. A trio, which short)y succeeds 
“ How amiable,” was much applauded, as was also a * David 
“Sing you to the Lord,” the "ju ant char er 
brought out by Mr. Lockey with reat unction, | ol 

A portion of the 150th Psalm, *'G'pr iée the Lor e.cho 
is first sung by the voices ‘aloae, thet renctied ; a 
the voices in octaves, the Oratorio Concluding with a Ballelyj 
chorus, ending with the last eight bas CE GROBAN, sdaeaitat®s 3 
This brief and hastily-writtén sketéh is but a poor de 
retepsion hut as it wil, 


a work of so much talent and twill dou 

become the cheval de bataille’ of our Philarmonic Society, we hope. . 

to give a more lengthy and! sat ‘descr tan. ifs merits when 

we have heard it more freq ntly. One heari ch auare ent 
ca 


to give the cleverest musiciati #1188 Nngitfedge mprehension 
pry great a work as Mr. Horsley’s David. oy ys hey 
The: Philatmonic Bovkety Have, dope thasee)e4 gtont hong by ; 
this performance, which wil rt justify the praises & ef avis 
upon themselves in their address to Jenny Lind. Ever hinges 
could be done té ive the oratorio with due effect was done. 7 ne. 
rehearsals have been long ‘and ‘arduous ; yet no one complained, 
all feeling that the téputation' of not only Mr. Horsley, but even of 
the whole masical ‘body of Great’ Britain, depe upon the re- 
sult. The orchestra, led'fif the most able. manner, by Mr..E,.W. 
Thomas, was strengthened by the accession of Mr. Mellon and 
Mr. Griesbach, violinists, and Mr. Hill, whom the Morning Chro- 
nicle calls the prince of tenors. 1¢ was aléo much better arranged 
than usual, by which a concentration of musical effect was secured 
which we hope will never again ‘be wanting’ ‘The choir, notwith- 
standing the difficulty of their position—singing a lengthy and 
difficult new work, without any tradition to guide them—proved 
themselves equal to the task; und, with the exception of one or, 
two slight flaws, not worthy of mention, gre the utmost satisfaction 
both to the audience and composer. We doubt if any chorus in 
the world could “have done their duty better ‘under the same cir- 
cumstances.” et nele prays ee ey 
Our Theatre Royal has not. been so well attended for months’ 
past as it has been during’the last fortnight, for every evening Pro- 
fessor Anderson, the’ Wizard of the ‘North, has succeeded in filling 
it with numerousand highly respegtablé audiences, who vehemently 
applaud each trick as it takes “their eyes the fools o’ th’, other 
senses.” To enumerate ssot Anderson’s tricks, deceptions, 
and magical feats is beyon pit Btoripce, ‘but I may mention that 
the inexhaustible bottle ‘is “Wel¢omed’ eagerly every night by those 
present, who relish its contents with evident gusto, while all profess 
their total inability to explain how “it is done.” : 
- |The second of Mr..W. Sudlow’s interesting series of lectures on 
the ‘musical services of the Church. of : and takes place next 
Wednesday ; aud judging from the first one, 1 can safely predict 
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that twill be highly intoreting and-instractive, The sabjoatso- ” 
ected is ie Lessons”, a full history of which. will 

ilbethted by’ the eheiesst. doiapositions Hat Boyee, Wy Y 
ley, ahd other composers of sacred nrusic, sung by a full choir of the |/him unanimously, This demand, however, he declined to comply 
practical members of the Philharmonic Societ ; Ww 


" y- tht : 
A curious and eapaing: exhibition was opened this afternoon |, 
at the Concert Hall, Lord Nelson Street. It isa panorama, or 
mirror of American Maver. ponte by several artisis of Boston. 
The exhibition has a jar’ interest from being’ described and 
commented upon by Mr. Brown, a fugitive slate, who effected his 
escape from thraldom by being packed in a small box and sent by 
mail and steam:boat, like a parcel of goods, to Philadelphia. Mr. 
Brown was packed and forwarded by his friend Mr. Smith, who 
now accompanies him. . Paintings illustrative of slavery, described: 
and commented on, by those‘ wlio'so well know all. the:miseries of 
that state, cannot fail to prove highly instructive as fo the actual 
state of those who are in: eae bey 
A ay wre correspondent of the Liverpool Times says :— 
“Mr. W. R. Copeland, the | ighly-respeeted manager of the Liver- 
pool Royal Amphitheatre, has been, in London, negotiating for 
the lesseeship of the New ‘Strand Theatre—a house which has 
realized fortunes. for ‘more than one manager. Poor W. J. 
Hammond, for instance, made what the Jews would eall.‘a mint of 
monish’ in this * pill-box,’ as Farren described it; and I see no 
reason why his spirited brother-in-law should not do the same, if 
he is fortunate ou? to obtain 9 lease upon anything like mode- 
rate. terms. It has the same. peculiarity us the Adelphi. Its season 
stands all’ through the year, ‘and, furnished with a judiciously 


eceentricities, sueh as the pezzicato with the left hand, and 
fantastic urpeggio passages, &c., in all of which his great command 
of the instrument was displayed.ta advantage. In the second part 
he played a solo of Paganini’s, on the fourth string only, with equal 
effect. Mr. A. Nicholson. played a solo on the oboe in his ac- 
customed and brilliant style, displaying his fine tone and execution; 
and was rapturously encored. Mr. H. Nicholson in a concertante’ 
duett for flute'and oboe, gave evident proof of his mastery of the 
flute, and made many of the audience regret he had so little to do. 
Miss Rowe, from the Royal Academy of Music, presided at the 
piano, and on her a large share of the labours of the evening 
devolved, as she appeared as accompanyist in everything but one 
of Mr. Cooper’s solo’s; she played neatly a piece of her owa 
composition, and in the glees attempted to rfl up Miss Owen’s part 
by singing a second. Mr. Harley's singing was a failure, and 
especially in Bishop’s beautiful glee, Blow gentle gales,” which 
was by no means well sung. Mr. J. Smith played a solo on ‘the 
cornet-a-piston. Between the parts-there was some presentation of 
a gold watch to a Mr. Cook, for his successful management ‘of 
excursion trains; but this was totally out of place, and such’# 
ceremony would have been far more appropriate at the railway 
station.— Cambridge Independent Press. 79% 

Leeps.—Last night, the Messrs. Distins gave a concert in thé 


prsree ky "7 for pla ving farce and burlesque, it would become | Exchange Rooms, Albion Street, to a rather numerous audictide. 
as popular and fill as well. 11am not’ in.a position to say whether | In the vocal part of the entertainment they were assisted by’ Miss 
Mr.“ and’s offer has been. accepted; but this I know, in| M. O’Connor. Of the instramental peteendige eulogy cannot be 


pieces selected from the first 
composers, wh r, Distin and his three sons executed with « 
purity and precision most remarkable. ‘The audience testified their’ 
delight. by warm plaudits. Leeds Times, Saturday, Nov.9. — 
M Jutiien’s Bat, Masqug,-—Notwithstanding the many pre- 
dictions.to the contrary, we wiay look apon masquerades'as fairly’ 
acclimatised on. the soil of Britain, and an annual dal masqué at 
Drury-lane Theatre, ander the direction. of M. Jullien, may be" 
ranked as one of the institutions of the coustry.. To that strenuous 
foreigner is due a reform in the manners of promiseuous assemblies 
in England which should earn for him a place in the social history 
of this century. The soothing influence of his baton has conquered 
that extraordinary propensity of our national character to look 
upon all strangers as personal enemies and objects of unmitigated 
contempt—a feeling which made every large public assembly & 
magaziné of combustible materials ready to explode with infinite 
“ rows” at the least spark of altercation. Thanks to pronicnadé’ 
concerts and bal masqués, we now shoulder and accost each other 
without risk of sudden persanal encounters. Beyond this 
point of passive quietude, however, we cannot boast of having 
passed. The frolic and high spirits which should sport upon’ 
this solid foundation have yet to develop themselves, This 
was fully shown on ‘Thursday night, when an unusually 
la assembly of maskers were collected, who behaved 
with unusual order and propriety, but alas! all appearance of fun 
or exuberant enjoyment was absent. People danced in a steady 
sober manner, but there was no attempt at a sally of wit, practical 
or otherwise, on the part of any of the motley characters assembled. 
So far so good. We may hope for a crop of fun as the notion 
grows more mellow and we become more accustomed to discrimi- 
nate the laws and the licenses of such assemblies. The house was 
decorated in the most tasteful manner, the hangings being of pure 
white, ornamented with garlands of flowers sparingly but tastefully 
disposed, and the whole bore a light and most cheerful appearance. 


too high. The programme comprise 


coming to London he, hag a ished tbe very difficult feat of 
cillugt ied biedk ith one shot. i journey sis only enabled. 
him to pave the way for San sphere .of action, but to make 
a for introducing to his numerous Liverpool patrons, 
a Chita, oof he best yatome. at yl be produced ou 
DE ‘pHivate ' Bebidrnaiin Mh gk seared the 52nd. Regiment, at 


lace at the nie: Hall this 
on et Me. H C.. Yan Maanen, the 
he ov 











seit Halioned hore, (ok. 
afterabgnuider the able dinbesion.of 
nit band-niaster. the’ | me. included a. variety of 
ir ‘morceaus de° danse, . entures.of “La Veine d’an 
jour,” and “La Dame Blanche,” a selection. from Norma, &e. 
e band; which is one of the best in the service, performed. in a 
most artistic manner, and. were loudly applauded by. a fashionable 
audienee. ‘The selection from Norma, though played a little too 
fast, evinced the fact that all the performers possess. considerable 
talents, and have been ably and well drilled. . The band of the Blue 
Coat School, who were . Prepenhseemed to be. highly. </? Om 


Livetpaol, Noo. 14, 1850, - 
: > MISCELLANEOUS. 


Causatpox.—On Wednesday evening there was a concert in our 
Town ‘Hall, of which but short notice had been given, and conse- 
quently there was not so large an attendance as. might have been 
anticipated from the attractive nature of the programme. Miss 
Clari F , whose personal attractions invest her singing with an 
additional charm,.was the ma vocalist of the evening. She 
has a sweet voice ;. which, however, she did not seem to give out 
to its full ‘extent, She sang’ very sweetly Bishop's celebrated 
“ Echo Song,” Mr. H.. Nicholson paying flute obligato, .and also 








which: she was encored. 


Miss Owen (tho esen we suffering so 
sore throat oud cold: that sky th oe i 
Accordi: Vie 






taking th The orchestra was unexceptionable, and kept up a succession 
allotted to her. ngly Mr, ae biol of dancing airs with snfiugetae Spirit. Last, though certainly fay 
made an apology for her ; at 1 it was Ro pon ion for the | {rom least in the estimation of the maskers, we must attribute dag 
disappointment to hear that tt Cooper had very kindly volunteered | praise to the refreshment and supper department, superintended by 
an extra solo, and that Miss Fraser ‘sing in place of Miss| Mr. Paine, whose arrangements gave general satisfaction.— Times, 


Lonpon Sacazp Haamonists.—This society will open its season, 
on the Sth of next month, with Handel’s immortal Israel in E pe 
(Qu.), the first time these two years that it has beer jechotined iy 
either society. ‘ 


“ Gentle'Zephyr.” » When Mr. Coope he ‘was received 
with loud cpp, which Mek Ta letorvale dates his 
performance o 
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Arnotp WigsBEckER.-—T Jollawing letter has been. sent to 
us for insertion by Mr. Henry Russell :—“ Dear Russell,— You will 
be sorry to hear that our friend, Augustus Wiesbecker, (late of the 
67th Regiment), has. met with a severe bereavement in the loss of 
his son, rnold Wiesbeeker, a most talented youth, nineteen years 
of age, who. died. last. week after an illness of ten days duration. 
Mr. Arnold Wiesbecker had taken up his residence in London for 
the last few months, for the purpose of completing his musical 
studies, under the able instruction of Mr. J. W. Holmes, the pro- 
gress of which gave the highest hope of future ability, , Besides 
sterling talent, he possessed a most gentle disposition ; and a large 
circle of friends and admirers have to deplore the premature close 
of a life, rich in every promise of personal worth and. artistic ex- 
cellence. Perhaps you would be kind enough to send a notice of 
this event to the Musical World, whose extensive circulation would 
spread the iutelligence in the various quarters where it would be 
read with interest and sympathy.—I remain, dear Russell, yours 
very truly, Henry Cowan, 65, Great Prescot Street, London, 
Nov. 10, 1850. To Henry Russell, Esq.” 

Mosicat Styte.—The musical dissergation was continued until 
they reached the palace of Zustiniani, where they arrived towards 
midnight, to partake of coffee and sherbet. From the technicalities 
of art, they had passed on to, style, musical. ideas, ancient and 
modern forms ; from that to the artists and their different modes 
of feeling and expressing themselves. Propora spoke with 
admiration of his master, Scarlatti, the first who had imparted a 
pathetic character to religious compositions ; but there he stopped, 
and would not admit that ,sacred music should trespass upon 

rofane, in tolerating ornaments, trills,.and roulades. ‘‘ Does your 
Highness,” said Anzoleto, “find fault with these and other 
difficult additions, which have, nevertheless, constituted the glory, 
and suecess of your illustrious pupil, Farinelli?” ‘I only dis- 
approve of them in the church,” replied the maestro; “I would 
have them in their proper place, which is the theatre. I wish them 
ofa pure, sober, genuine taste, and appraepriate in their modu- 
lations, not only to the subjeet of which they treat, but to the 
person and situation that are represented, and the passion which is 
expressed. The nymphs and shepherds may warble like any 
birds ; their cadences may be like the flowing fountain; but Medea 
or Dido ‘can only sob and roar like a wounded lioness. 
coquette, indeed, may load her silly cavatina with capricious and 
elaborate ornaments. Corilla excels in this description of music ; 
but once she attempts to express the deeper emotions—the passions 
of the human heart, she becomes inferior even to herself. In vain 
she struggles, in vain she swells her voice and bosom—a note 
misplaced, an absurd roulade, parodies in an instant the sublimity 
which she had hoped to reach. You have all heard Faustina 
Bordoni, now Madame Hasse, in situations appropriate to her 
brilliant qualities—she had no equal; but when Cuzzoni came 
with her pure, deep feeling, to sing of pain, of prayer, or tender- 
ness, the tears which she drew forth banished in an instant from 
your heart the recollection of Faustina. , The solution of this is 
to be found in the fact that there is a showy and superficial clever- 
ness, very different from lofty and creative genius. There is also 
that which amuses—which moves us—which astonishes, and which 
completely carries us away. I know very well that sudden and 
startling effects are now in fashion; but if I taught them to my 
pupils as useful exercises, I almost repent of it when | see the 
majority so abuse them—-so sacrifice what is necessay to whatf is 
superfluous—the lasting emotion of the audience to cries of sur- 
prise, and the darts of a feverish and transitory pleasure.— Consuelo, 
by George Sand. 

A Musica, Cacutation.—Bastardini, when engaged at. the 
Pantheon in London (one of the then rival opera houses), used to 
receive for each night of her performance of two songs 100 guineas 
—an enormous sum at that time. Storace, who was then a boy, 
studying music under his father, who gave him a bravura song of 
Bastardini’s to copy, was so astonished that fifly guineas should be 
ye for singing a song, that he counted the notes in it, and calcu- 
ated the amount of each note at 4s. 10d. He valued oné of the 
divisions running up and down at 18/. 11s. 
for a boy te do, but sperteeny, in” character ; ‘and Storace’s passion 
for calculation was beyond all belief, except to those who witnessed 
it.— Cocks's Musical Miscellany. ~~ 


It is a whimsical thing 
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the same day. iS esed 5 Ai BBR behese ‘3 
Tue Porisu Batt.Lord Dudley Stiart’s' quadrille and polka 
friends assem ay 2 on lose night in —* Guild aoe ue ra eit 
of. London tor rpose of ng their sympathy with ‘th 
wrongs.of ‘Poland, Of aiding the’ funds Cr ths lseeiotetion| ‘and of 
dancing for their own satisfaction. . 1n all these objects they seemed 
to.have achieved a decided success. If sympathy could be enun- 
ciated in very decided. and perpetual Terpsichorean exercitations; 
Poland has the staunchest sympathizers in some 1,200 or 1,300 
ladies. and. geutlemen, who. enjoyed themselves fur five or six hours 
of solid dancing, that ever vi the liberty of a nation. ‘The: 
-Guildhall was nearly full. Who the notabilities were'we refrain 
from saying, lest offence might be’ given to the unknown, and for 
other reasons which are not so readily explicable. But. we may- 
state that Lord Dudley. Stuart was there, and danced with: a 
devotion worthy of any cause ; that Lord Devon was there ; that the 
Lord Mayor and. the Sheriffs, and a-few stray eity dignitaries, were 
there also,a large number of the who goto évery public ball, 
and many who only. go to the Polish: ball on the same principle 
which actuates: those excellent persons who never approach the 
opera except upon @** Giovanni” ‘night... Mr. Chisholm Anstey, 
M.P., lent his.aid to the cause of Poland by his presence and by his: 
dansing, There: were also some ‘half dozen or so of “real” 
officers, whose glories were quite eclipsed by the new bullion and 
scarlet of the city licutenants, wholooked almost as well as actual 
militaires, and. gave rise to: ga. immense amount of ‘con- 
troversy among those ladies who not ‘had the benefit of a 
garrison education, from the perpleving resemblances: of their 
uniforms. The fancy dresses; properly so called, were few—that: 
is, if except the gentlemen in frock coats, and vests of étra 
device, and neckerchiefs of eccentric pattern and colours, who 
were to be seen about, s@ as‘ to’ give occasion for argument 
whether they were “ characters” or absolute: “ gente.” There-was 
one Greek, who seemed afraid of meeting a Paeifico~ iw 
every waltzer. and: speddily retired into “the recessés “of 
the datkest corner—there was nlso ‘one '“ ' naval’ officer”) 
who sustained ‘his difficult’ role with éxtreme  infelicity—one® 
debardéur, ant one Charles the First, who seemed in a single’ re 
respect to be like his original, and to have lost his head before 
there was afy occasion ‘for it, atid there was‘un end of the faney . 
costumes.” Mr. Harker was there to announce the Lord Mayor, 
and, besides, came. a great crowd of persons,. whose evil propensi-: 
ties were connected by the wholésome intervention of the'police; 
who moved through quadrille, polka, and waltz with a stolid indif.: 
ference to time, music, or convenience that was highly creditable’ 
to them as Britons, and rather derogated from their: see 
friends of the softer .arts.. However, the music was fair and 
spirited! moreover, it was inexhaustible. Gog and Magog. looked 
down hour after hour on the merry throng polking away for the 
credit of the Poland Association «vith, ag much indifference us the 
performers on cornet and violin. tr. “Bathe seemed to have dis- 
covered some inexhaustible, mine which was réady..at all times 
to yield its treasures of ham-sandwiches, of ices, of negus, and 
of wine, and to satisfy the... yearnings of. the »famished 
crowds, who rushed from.a dance to.\a -supper a8* certain: 
as a bloodhound follows an Indian. Altogether, there was a 
great deal of amusement for those who liked it. A polka 600: 
strong is enough to create spirit among.a valley of Mormonites, and 
quadrilles of 400 will, somehow or another, stir people’s hearts as 
they stir their legs. Besides this, there was vocal music not at all’ 
bad in its.way. .Mdile. Angtiosang her admirable aria from the 
Huguenots as well as ever, aid Miss Messent did her best in her 
simple ballad style, while Mr. a, Mr. Allen, and M. Lefont 
discoursed most 
damaged the ball or # 
all these means and 
was a lack of the .good jleas ves life to. theseaffairs, 
and the city magnates, at all, events, did not support it by their 


_ Exner, Hast.—The Hall will, be re-open bythe Sacred Har 
ic. Sogiety.on Frid the. i th. 
fot the Messiah, the final mnt aoe La yponcir| 
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presence. was past three o'clock before the company began’ 
‘to break up. I 
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PENSION TO a Payne sang at Aes 

“ We have great pleasure in_stating that. Her, as been 

pleased to ret ¥ pe ngion pf £100 a year,  M lin Payne, 
Collier, the editor FShakepere and author of the ‘ History of the 
English Stage.’ The warrant is dated the 30th of last nionth= ral 
exp! i sion, ig given ‘jn consideration 9 
his, rimerieCh Babe Ohare! ong more nhs Collier 
for the illustration of our Elizabethan literature, an he lives of 
the many worthies of the great period of English poetry.” 


Tue Misszs ALexanvenr’s concert took place at Crosby Hall | 


on Tuesday last. The vocalists were Miss Rose Braham, Miss 
Bassano, Miss Adelaide Alexander, Miss Harriet Alexander, Mr. 
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HEB MATESTY.S HRATRE, 


GRAND. NATIONAL CONCERTS. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1850. 








Leffler, Mr. Genge, and Mt. @: Tedder. Herr Grosse feta a Macfarren’s Serenata, { The Sleeper Awakened,’ 


solos on the clarionét;- Mr:‘G: Onse" displayed ‘ his: apabilities: 
the concertina, and Miss Binfield Williams officiated at the piano. 


EL Loi ke 


performing” in® “‘Dubiit 
much success. He ola ed the buffo part of the (+ thrssa in Linda 
di Chamouni with excellent effect. & r Paktont hes been fqund 
a highly usefal member in the new co ny. 


Exection or THE Paesipeyr or Tue Rovat Acaveny.—On 
Monday last the members of the Royal Academy proceeded to the 
election of their president, in thé-teom of the-late-Bir'Martin Shee. § 
Thirty academicians were present, of whom twenty-eight, in pur- 
suance, of the statut recorded their votes. The result was that 
Mr. Charles Locke ike was elected president by the all but 
unanimous assent of a fellow academicians. On the same 


Mr.. Hook, w 3, attracted our particular notice at the last 
exhibition, was. ‘an associate of the Royal Academy. 
axeit uo dips! catia dull 2 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Now Ready, price 2s., bound im Cloth, or with Paper covers, 1s. 6d. ; with 
a Preface in defence of the Engligh Chant :-~ 

apd ee ed —A Collection of Single 
| ee the ‘Sixteenth, ‘Seventeen 


enteenth, and 
Eighteenth ° coats sere ae . es Daily Psalms, 


—- 


Canticles, and 

Hymnsin the Book of Common Prayer. Edited by EDWIN GEORGE 

a Mus. Bac,, Oxon., Fellow and Precentor of St. Peter's Callege, 
adley, 


London : J; ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean Street, Sono. 
‘ Oxford: JOHN HENRY PARKER. 
A Handsome Edition, on large paper, with red border'lines, ni’ 43, 


The Chants are given in Vocal Score, with an accompaniment, for the 
use of Amateurs, © 

“We are disposed to regard this Work with’ considerable lovin 
English. Churchman, 

“The present Work, whose object is to furnish a complete series of 
Anglican. ge ora collection of music, the spirit and form of which is in 
periect, keeping with the character. and the requisitions of. the English 
Church : Service, * mo of such high merit, evincing so- great zeal and 
judgment, and care, in its compilation, as_to deserve, the attention of all 
whom the sublet concerns * * * We souigent) recommend. the 
Publication as in every respect fitted for general use.”—Musical World. 

“ An excellent Collection of Single Chants, arranged for the course of the 
Psalter, and ‘affording unmistakable evidence of the judgment and taste of a 
Wry a mu "ane Parish Choir: 


é 


THE PATENT PORTABLE METRONOME. 


(Registered according,to 6 and.7 Vic., c. 65) 
a very: complete perfect instrument for. 
es time” in music, It at. size and form of.a.small watch, and may 
be carried in the waistcoat pocket, Risers Mee evares to a spring measuring 
tape, having markéd on @hesine the in one minute 
(as im. Maelzel’s: Metronome), swath ou the pep Side the Italian’ leah terms 
in general use. From its moderate price, small dimensions, tnd practical 
usefulness, it is adapted for all classes of musicians and singers. 
Sold by al! music-sellers in town and country. 
Price, including morocto case and suspender, front 5s. to 10s, each. 


EDWARD GREAVES,-56, South Street, Sheffield, vegistered proprietor. 





LABITZKY’S 
|. GRAND QUADRILLE OF ALL NATIONS, 


. THE SLEEPER AWAKENED. 


Haroun Alraschid - + . Mr, FRANK BODDA, 
Abon Hassan - Mr SIMS REEVES, 
Zulieka ~~. = Mademoiselle AN GRI, 


F Angri, aay Lefort, oh Sims Reeves ; Molique, Piatti, Baumann, 
Barret, Arban, Richardson, Remusat, Maycock, Franc, and 
Miss Goddard. 





« 





The Band of the First Life Guards. Band of the Grenadier Guards. 
Band of the Scots Fusilier Guards. Corps of British Military Side 
Drums. The English Choristers, and 


THE CHOIR OF THE BERLIN CHAPEL ROYAL. 


Promenade, admitting to all parts of the — except the Private 
Boxes and yy ls. 6d. 


TENS oye Bygone ae a St 
Performances may. be obtained, 





ISTINS’ CONCERTS. —Mr. Distin and Sons will perform on 
the SAX-HORNS, in the following Towns :—Monday, 18th, Netting 
ham ;' 19th, Hinckley ;- 20th, Sutterworth ;, ,2ist, Stratford-on-Ayon ; 22nd . 
Banbury ; ; 25th, Oxford ; 27th, Grand National Concerts, London. 


Vocalist, Miss M. O’CUNNOR; Pianist, Mr. J. WILLY. 





ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall: Conductor, 
Mr. COSTA.—The Committee are ‘happy to announce that the im-! 
provements in the large Hall, undertaken by the Directors of the building, 
being. nearly .completed, HANDEL'S MESSIAH. will be formed on 
FRIDAY, 29th of November. Tickets will be issued on the 22nd inst. 
Applications for them, or for the remaining Subscription Tickets, received 
daily at the Suciety’s office, No. 6, in Exeter-hull; or by Mr. Bowley, 53, 
Charing-cross. The enone for central area numbered seats is three - 
guineas; area or (reserved) two guineas ; body of the hall, one guinea. 
During the past year ‘Ten Subscription Concerts were anne 





Musical Library of his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, and very valuable. an Instruments, 


———e 


CK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Property; 
will bed th by Auction at their Ores Room, 19f, Piecahiiyy on Thursday, 
November 28th, and following Day, the MUSICAL LIBRAMY of his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of a consisting of capital Works in all 
classes, particularly. a and valuable collection of Instrumental Music, 
Trios, Quartetts, &c.; a copy of Dr. Arnold’s Handel, on large paper; a 
Violin and Violoncello, by Stradinarius; and other Instruments of igh quality. 


To which is added a Miscellaneous Musical Library, and some valuab 


Musical-- tes: avery: recent.’ Harp, by Erard; other by 
Erard, Schweiso, Stumpf by Broadwood. and others ; 
splendid Vielenellon by ~— Violins of high character, Concertinas, and . 
other Instruments, Wind and Stringed. Catalogues will be sent on application. 


*,* Smalt ls of Music, Instruments, Books, and other eb et | he 


perty will be received for-introduetion into 
thus ees porter? che sonbeeiesletajerte ten paaigell of 


a kindred 





t a few lots. as to 


owner of a large collection. 


























THE MUSICAL WORLD. 











THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 


M. (SULLIEN'S ANNUAL SERIES OF. CONCERTS. 


‘LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 
FIRST NIGHT OF 


THE NEW “QUADRILLE DES NATIONS.” 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce that the FRENCH CORPS DE TAMBOURS, of the 20a Saige the 
¢ Garde Nationale of Paris, having arrived, his Grand 


“QUADRILLE DES NATIONS,” 


Founded on the all-absorbing subject of the day, (the Great Exhibition of 1851,) will be performed 
On MONDAY next, NOVEMBER Mate, 1850. 


F In the production of this Quadrille, M. Jvxtren has endeavoured to bring together ev ery possible alement whieh could conduce to the true 
interpretation of the characteristic Music of the different Nations therein introduced, and = made the following arrangements :—M. Sovatis 
will perform “ The Sicilim Serenade” on the New Instrument, the Corno-Musa, The Brothers Cizsza will accom on the Guitar the 
Spanish Sapatieodo, M. Lenny (from the Choir of the Church of La Madelaine, at Paris), will perform on the Mona Bettition The New 
Octo-Besso, to which was awarded the First Prize by Messrs. Auber, Halev and Meyerbeer, A, the French National ion of 1849, will 
as by Mr. A, Winterzorrom. The Castagnets in “The Neapolitan Tarentella,”” and Pie@montese Monferina,” will be played by 

or BALpaccl, 






















THE GRAND MORCEAUX D'ENSEMBLE WILL BE AIDED BY ; 3 
Tue Baxp oy Her Masesty’s Rovat Antitiery, under the Direction of Mr. Collins; 


Tue Banp oy Her Maszsry’s 2nd Lire Guarps, under the ion of Mr. Grattan Qooke, 
Tux Banp or Her Maszstr's Cotpsrenam Gvanps, under Mor the Direction of Mr. Godfrey 5 <0 tie Parmissich ecient 





And the French Pas Aceelerés, Foatoteniie, Se the Reveilles, Marches, &c., and cher 
a oe DE OURS, under the ion of M. Bapuieer, the 
n thi try. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE QUADRILLE. 





Inrsopvcr10on—Music of Northern Nations, 

No. 1.—The French Pas Acceleré, performed by the Corrs pz TamBours, includin, Chamade, Le Client d’Honneur, and Le Beno, The 
‘Grand ‘Pas Redouble by ‘the Taner Wiursst B and Roulement pre Fae jconelaaing oaieg with the Grand Chant Militaire 

No; 2,—The Spanish Sapateodo, with Variations for Oboe by M. Daxaviewz; Flute; Mr. Paatren; Flageolet. M. Corsxr $ Guitar 
Accompaniment, by the Messrs, C1xpra. 

Inrropvction to No. 3.—The Aurora Serenade—a Sicilian lover to’ his mistress, Corno-Muge Solo, M. SovAtens Harp Obligato, Mr. 












STREATHERs, 

No. 3.—The Peidmontese Monferina, with the Nea Tarentella. Cas Signor Batpacct. 

No. 4.—Partant pour La Syrien -Wkceh ter taken from an ee Toe melody, mers ge eerily “aa ariations for Bombardon, by Herr Sommers ; for 
Trombone, by Signor Croxgr ;..and Cornet-a-Piston, by Herr Kania. 

No. 5.~March of all ations to Landon. ‘The The morning of the inauguration of. the Grand Exhibition is is supposed to have arrived. The great 





city, which for the: figst.time shelters such wonderful masses from all parts of the known world, is as yet still, when at day-break the 
festival is ushered in by the sounding of the chimes of London, echoed far and near from each surrounding belfry. Soon the city is in 
movement, and the multitudes hasten towards the same goal, all r to behold the mst stupendous realization of human industry 
recorded in the history of the globe. A tremendous shout bursts forth, and the welcomed Nations one and all join im the glorious cry— 


“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 


In addition to the New Quadgille, the Programme will include a SymrHoxy by Beetho The Scuzrzo frow the 
Dream,” by Mendelssohn, (received with so. much applause at the os aa Festival); Teo a Gzeuan Lizper by Medlle JETTY Midonsonee Pipe ; 


Meyerbeer’s celebrated SztzcTion Prom “Lz Puorusrre,” &c. &c 


‘ mores ana PRICES OF Apatiss1O% , Fy 
‘ romenade, os, Galleries Orz wearers Se 
Dress Circle ne amet 2 * at } Private Boxes.) «0 «> Be, Ody Bs and B10, 64, 






















Places and. Private Boxes, may be secured of Mr. O'Rertty, at the Bor-Ofice of the Theatre, which is from 10 till 5. Private Boxes 
also at Mr. Mrrcwext’s ; Mr. Sas’; Messrs. Lmaper and Cocks; Mt.Cux ye 0 & Co. 
and at Jurtrex & Co.'s Establishment, 214, Regent Street. sori cope: et Bratz, & Co.; Messrs, Cauwunrs & Co; 











Printed and: Published, 4 
St. ‘Martin's in the Fields in the Coanty of } Middieses, where, ail, commanicettons fi EEE is" oe ahiveeed: pout puld. To be bed of 
G. Purkess, Dean Street, ; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, Holywell Stree Streetsand at Sokschanthanaten Nor eo} i 

























